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TO MEET OUR FUTURE NEEDS 
Open letter to parents and teachers 


He in the United States we have al- 
ways placed top value on helping 
young people develop their capacities to the 
fullest. Now, however, with the Nation’s 
urgent need for highly trained manpower, 
we must make a greater effort. Fortunately 
there is an abundance of talent among the 
42 million boys and girls in elementary and 
secondary schools this fall. However, we 
cannot assume that the seeds of talent have 
all fallen on fertile ground. Growth must 
be nurtured. Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments are therefore pooling their re- 
sources in an effort to identify the talents of 
our boys and girls and foster their growth. 

Experience has shown us that school guid- 
ance services are of great value in this talent 
search and in stimulating young people to 
develop their potential capacities. Until 
recently guidance programs have been se- 
verely limited in most of our schools. 

The Congress of the United States recog- 
nized the need for the development and ex- 
pansion of guidance services in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. Title V of 
the Act authorizes two related programs: 
One provides for grants to State educational 


agencies to assist in establishing and main- 


taining programs of guidance, counseling, 
and testing ; the other, for guidance institutes 
to improve the preparation of counselors. 
Title V specifically authorizes assistance to 
States for testing in secondary schools un- 
der State-developed plans. The program is 
in no sense a Federal testing program. AlI- 
though its primary purpose is to identify 
able students, in the process all will benefit. 
Test scores will be used in local school sys- 
tems by local teachers and counselors. 
They will be used by administrators in plan- 
ning instructional programs to meet the 
wide range of needs and abilities of all 
students. 

Tests have long been recognized as a val- 
uable tool in counseling. Of course, in the 
total educational program, they are only 
one tool. But wisely administered and in- 
terpreted, tests can help students to under- 
stand their abilities more clearly and to 
plan more intelligently for their future edu- 
cation and occupation. 

It is particularly appropriate now, as the 
Nation becomes more keenly aware’of edu- 
cational and manpower needs, that this is- 
sue of School Life should be devoted pri- 
marily to a discussion of school testing 


programs. 


Fautrence Gf, Or ztnek 
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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


by FRANK L. 


FOR BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING 


N DEVOTING this issue of School 

_ Life to a discussion of testing in 
the schools of the country, the Office 
of Education hopes to contribute to 
public understanding of the testing 
phase of guidance. These articles are 
not written for test experts, or for 
other persons familiar with testing 
practices. Rather, the purpose is to 
present essential facts on testing for 
parents and other interested citizens. 
Teachers and administrators, busy 
with large enrollments and countless 
details, may find in the articles infor- 
mation on some current practices in 
testing. 

Of course, it is not possible to pre- 
sent a complete picture of testing in a 
series of brief articles. Much less is 
it possible to offer an adequate de- 
scription of the total program of guid- 
ance services. Many phases must be 
omitted completely, or at best sug- 
gested by a hasty sentence or para- 
graph. Among the phases of guid- 
ance omitted are techniques other than 
testing for studying abilities, inter- 
ests, adjustments, and goals of the in- 
dividual; the counseling process; the 
use of educational and occupational 
information; and the relation of 
guidance to other personnel services. 

With the scope thus narrowed, the 
discussion is focused on the purposes 
of testing in the schools, the science 
of test 
commonly used tests, some of the uses 


construction, the nature of 
made of test results, the nature and 
use of cumulative records, and the ad- 
testing 


ministration of programs. 


Throughout the discussion there is 
one recurrent theme: The testing pro- 
gram is not an end in itself, but rather 
a valuable tool used by school admin- 
istrators, supervisors, teachers, coun- 


selors, and psychologists. Overall re- 
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Sievers, Chief, Guidance, Counseling, and Testing Section 


A testing program 
can be successful 
with complete and 


open understanding 


sponsibility for coordinating the ar- 
ticles was assigned to Kenneth F. 
McLaughlin, specialist in appraisal of 
the individual, of the Guidance, Coun- 
seling, and Testing Section. 

The term “guidance testing” ap- 
plies not only to selecting and admin- 
istering tests but also to interpreting 
and using test results in helping the 
pupil to realize his potential. Tests 
provide guidance workers valuable 
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GUIDANCE 
and 


COUNSELING 


The two words are not syno- 
nyms. Guidance, the bigger 
term, includes counseling as 
one of its 6 elements. 

1. Analysis: Helping the stu- 
dent get the facts ft Fre him- 
selt—trom test results, cumu- 
lative records, and other means 
of identifying potentialities and 
interests. 

2. Information: Giving him the 
facts about his environment-- 
about educational and occu- | 
pational opportunities and re- | 
quirements. 
3. Orientation: Helping him to | 
get acquainted with the school 
program and educational and 


vocctional opportunities and 
4. Counseling: Helping him to 


| 
requirements. 
| 
| 


develop self-understanding and 

to develop his educational and 

occupational plans. 

5. Placement: Helping him carry 

out those plans. 

6. Followup: Determining how 

his plans worked out and how 

effectively the educational pro- 
| gram served him. 





information which, along with other 
essential facts, is useful in helping 
pupils select school subjects, achieve 
satisfying adjustments which’ will en- 
courage them to stay in school, and 
make more satisfactory career 
choices. Tests are particularly val- 
uable in providing objective estimates 
of a pupil’s abilities and achievement 
when he transfers to another school, 
continues his education beyond high 
school, or enters the labor market. 

Recently there has been much pub- 
lic discussion of the use of tests as a 
part of the college admission proce- 
dure. Citizens are well aware of the 
pressure of increasing student popu- 
lations on our colleges and universi- 
ties, but pupils and parents of pupils 
preparing to enter college have an 
immediate and personal interest in 
any means colleges use in selecting 
pupils. Such interest is natural and 
proper, but it is important that the 
value of testing as a part of guidance 
not be obscured by an overwhelming 
interest in some special application, 
as, for example, in the college admis- 
sion process. The broad view, both 
expressed and implicit in the discus- 
sion, should contribute toward the 
maintenance of a balanced outlook 
on the relation of testing to the total 
guidance effort. 

The Office of Education is charged 
with special responsibility for assist- 
ing States in providing testing serv- 
ices in secondary schools as author- 
ized under the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. Within the 
Office, responsibility is delegated to 
the Guidance, Counseling, and Test- 
ing Section. The responsibility can 
be effectively discharged only on the 
basis of complete and open under- 
standing by all concerned. 








By Paut MacMinn, Specialist in Preparation of Personnel W orkers 


A FEN 


BASIC FACTS ABOUT TESTS 


necessary to understanding their uses and value 


popular 


Een FREQUENTLY the 


concept of the value of tests, 


espe ially objective tests. is one of 
extremes. At one 
people who think that the results of 
testing are almost infallible measure- 

; abilities and apti 


tudes and should be accepted above 


ments of a persor 


ill other available information. Peo- 


ple holding such a view tend to close 


their eves to the shortcomings ol 
tests and to overstress their ob- 


jectivity and usefulness. 


At the other extreme are the people 


who discredit all tests (for example, 
the ones used to predict vocational 


potential ) as being 


unreliable and 
almost useless in understanding and 
predicting human performance and 
rsons holding 


such a view contend that schools 


behavior. In fact, pe 
should discontinue using tests be 
cause they believe more harm than 
sood comes from their use 

Neither of these extreme points of 
view is defensible. and each un 
doubtedly exists because of misinfor 
mation, for the facts indicate that the 
true value of tests lies at some point 
Because 


between these two extremes. 


tests are praised or condemned out 


of proportion to their true value and 
because there is much misunderstand 
ing of the school testing program, 
this article attempts to present some 
of the facts which should be known 


ibout tests. 


A Sample of Performance 


or Behavior 


How a person sponds to a test 
ic essentially a san ple ot a person’s 
performance or be havior This 
4 


extreme are the 


means that tests are designed or con- 
structed to measure representative, o1 
a sample of, performances or behav- 
iors from which the whole, within 
reasonable limits, can be inferred, 
not to measure all possible perform- 
ances or types of behavior, whether 
general or specific. For example, a 


construction engineer planning to 
erect a tall building wants to know 
omething about the underlying struc- 
which the 


ture of the ground on 


building is to stand. Instead of dig- 
sing down to the desired depth over 
the entire foundation area, he ob- 
tains sample cores of the earth down 


to bedrock with a boring device. 


Fwe 
oe 
og ee 


Q 5 oe ee @ 
~ “Ogee 


AY eee 


With a sufficient number of such 
samples he is able to get a reasonably 
] 


accurate estimate of the total under- 


ground structure. A similar type of 
process is followed in sampling with 
tests. If a teacher wishes to know 
the extent of a pupil’s vocabulary the 
most accurate way for her to deter- 
mine it would be to ask him to de- 
fine all the English 
Such a method would ob 
like the 


construction engineer, she would use 


words in the 
language. 


viously not be feasible, so. 


the sampling process, selecting words 
of known difficulty from lists of the 
commonly used words at each age 


and gerade level. 


Since tests are merely samples ol 
performance or behavior, great care 
must be exercised in choosing items 
for them. The 
number of items and they must be 


» must be a sufficient 


representative of o1 


known to be related to the perform- 


, , 
ance and/or behavior to be 


in some way 


meas- 
ured. For example, a teac her would 
learn little about a 
knowledge of arithmetic by 


of only 5 exam- 


7th grade pupil's 


ri\ ing 


him a test consisti 
ples in addition Even if he in- 
ol exXa nples to 
to addition 


pupil's arith- 


creased the numbe1 
500 but confined then 
her knowledge of the 
metical ability would remain severely 
limited. To 

pupil knows about 


understand what the 
arithmetic. she 
would have to test him on each of 


the fundament nd with 


yperations 


| 


a variety of problems. His ability to 


handle the sample items would then 
reflect his abilit to handle most. if 
not all. of the arithmetical processes 
such as additio subtraction. multi 
plication, or division 

The more compiex tf Iman per 


formance or hehavi r. the more dif- 
ficult it is to measul This may 
seem like a completely 


observation, but now and then our 


obv lous 


doubts are raised when we _ hear 


people carelessly quoting a child’s 
IQ score with the same degree of con- 
fidence as they would use in reporting 
his weight. 

Because of degrees of complexity, 
certain types of performance or be- 
havior lend themselves to a direct 
form of measurement. while others 
must be measured indirectly. For 


example, the « omplex Tun tion of aca- 
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commonly referred to 


demic aptitude 


as intelligence) is made up of a va- 


rietv of elements. Some of these ele- 
ments such as the extent of a pupil’s 
vocabulary or arithmetical knowledge 
lend themselves to a more direct form 
of measurement. Others such as the 


ability to perceive relationships or to 


manipulate objects mentally are more 
complex and must be tapped through 


an approat h whic 


We use 


h is rather indirect. 


numerous types of common 

indirect measurements in our every- 

day living. For example. we do not 

measure heat and cold directly but 

= through the ¢« sansion or contraction 

as of a colum: f mereury in a ther- 

it mometer. I: her ords. we are not 

bad able to observe temperature directly 

) but we estin it on the basis of its 

observable effect on the measuring 

instrument So it is. In a sense, in 

d some of the ite s used in a test for 

S the measure! of a complex funce- 

= tion such as academic aptitude. 

Representative of the Whole 

\ pupil taking an academic apti- 

tude test is re ested to perform cer- 

tain tasks which have been shown to 

have some relationship to success in 

ol or! Suppose, for example, 

t some of the tasks 

hich ap st pertorm to be suc- 

essful : |. We find. among 

her I I needs to read 

it} the kit ds of ma- 

ls found school books. This 

t eq le ocabulary 

the ( itl entence 

e find that he 

S edge f arithmetic 

| he basie understand- 

numbers in 

‘ We can readily 

rs reason for measuring 

But. u . ple otal indirect 

len iptitude test 

S « nia 

s one of tf ems. a sketch of a 

IcKel i 1 cat. and a robin. 

pupil would be 

iskedtot he one sketch which 

s di e others. On the 


rather silly 


‘ 


unrelated to 


the question of how well the pupil 
might be expected to perform school 
work. Without some type of evidence 
to the contrary, it could well be. If 
however, through an experimental 
process, test constructors had found 
that the ability to perform the task 
calls upon abilities which in some way 
are similar to abilities which make for 
suecess in school work, then. its in- 


clusion in the test would be justi- 
fiable. 
To Be Used Wisely 

If tests are to contribute to the 
school program, they must be used 


wisely and with caution. Persons re- 


sponsible for a testing program 


should bear in mind: 


> Tests in and of themselves are far 


from being perfect measuring instru- 


ments. 
> The attitude and motivation of the 
pupil taking a test and the condi- 
tions under which he takes it influence 
the results. 

> The accuracy 


sults are interpreted determine to a 


with which the re- 


creat extent the usefulness of tests. 


It should also be realized that there 
are many types of tests and that each 
one has been constructed to measure 


in a specific area for a specific pur- 


The importance and usefulness 
ing cannot be overestimated. 
and 


more 


educational growth. 


pose. For example, a personality test 
(or scale, as it is frequently called) 
designed for the measurement of cer- 
tain personality characteristics should 
not be treated as a test which could 
predict a pupil’s success in college. It 
is known, of course, that personality 
characteristics have some bearing on 
a pupil’s chances for success, but if 
we are trying to assess his mental 
ability to perform school work, we 
should use some type of academic apti- 
tude test. 

Because there are numerous types 
of tests designed for specific purposes, 
tests must be carefully selected for a 
One test 
taken as a measuremen! 


cannot be 
of all of a 


person’s aptitudes, traits, or abilities 


particular use. 


but must be accepted simply as a meas- 
ure in the specific area for which the 
test was constructed. 

In summation, we could reply to 
some of the critics of tests and to the 
overzealous defenders of tests by para- 
phrasing Lincoln’s sage remark: It’s 
not so much the use of a bad thing but 
the abuse of a govd one. Most tests 
are well designed and constructed and 
when used wisely for the purposes in- 
tended are instruments which can help 
us reduce substantially the guesswork 
in understanding and predicting hu- 


man behavior and performance. 


of tests in evaluation and teach- 


There is a great need for improved 
adequate instruments for evaluation of many kinds of 


The misuse of tests and the misinterpretation 


of test data continue to be a glaring danger to good educational pro- 


grams. iny test instrument 


of what a particular school had intended to teach. 


should be selected and used in terms 


To judge a 


schoo! solely on the basis of data derived from any battery of exam- 


inations is an invalid 


examination results, used without 


and dangerous 


venture. State or national 


due regard for the educational 


objectives of the school and the nature of the student body, are likely 


to be misleading. 


Resolution No. 13 adopted by the 


Administrators in convention, February 18, 1959. 


American Association of School 








By Kenneto F. McLaucuin, Specialist in Appraisal of the Individual 


HOW IS A TEST BUILT? 


In answering this question, Dr. McLaughlin describes the careful step-by-step pro- 


cedure a teacher or publisher should take to construct a valid and useful test. 


ACH of you is familiar with such 
daily tests as sampling a bowl 

of soup to see if it suits your taste 
or sighting down several long boards 
to determine which one is most suit- 
able for a kitchen shelf. While a 
few tests in school are similar to the 
“work-sample” type just described, 
most of them are of the “paper-and- 
pencil” variety made by the teacher. 
Daily or weekly teacher-made tests 
serve a definite purpose as indicators 
of pupil and class progress in specific 
subject matter. You may remember 
that many of the subject tests of your 
school days consisted of three or four 
essay questions written on the black- 
As a pupil you spent part of 
the class period writing essays on the 


board. 


questions—being specific, if you knew 
the answer, or verbose, if you were 
not too sure of your subject. 

While you may have been unhappy 
about the amount of writing required 
by a test, you were never much con- 
cerned that after regular school hours 
your teacher had to read all that you 
had evaluate it 
fairly. 


written to try to 
Your teacher may not have 
had a course in tests and measure 
ments during her formal teacher 
training and consequently may not 
have known how to construct objec- 
tive tests which cover more topics in 
less time and require minutes instead 
of hours to score. 

Most published tests of the objec- 
tive type are called standardized tests. 
They are available as single-subject 
tests or as a battery of several tests 
covering a number of subject areas. 
Some objective tests, however, are 
prepared to be used with certain text- 
books and are not standardized. 


A standardized test is one which 
samples the subject matter in a sys- 
tematic way, is administered in a par- 
ticular way, is scored objectively, and 
has meaningful norms for comparing 
the achievement of pupils. 

There are a number of reasons for 
making standardized tests a part of 
the evaluation program of a school. 
First, in a given period of time, a 
large body of information can be 
covered. Second, test items or test 
questions are included which aid the 
teacher in distinguishing good pupils 
from poor ones. Third, they make it 
possible to compare the achievement 
of each pupil with the achievement of 
his class or with the pupils of another 
year, another city, or of the country 
as a whole. 





Steps in Constructing 

Described below are some of the 
procedures a test publisher must take 
in order to make available tests which 
will give a reasonably accurate meas- 
ure of a person’s aptitude for learning 
or the degree of his mastery of a spe- 
cific subject area at a specified grade 
level—kindergarten through college. 
Most of these steps can also be used 
in constructing a classroom test—al- 
though it would not be completely 


standardized. 


To illustrate, suppose a test pub- 
lisher decides to build a measuring 
instrument in eighth-grade mathe- 
matics. The company’s mathematics 
specialist would procure from many 
school systems, for grade eight, a 
number of recognized texts in mathe- 
matics and representative courses of 
He would analyze the content 
scheduled for 


study. 
and amount of 
each major topic. 

Further, he would seek the assist- 
ance of the best available curriculum 
specialists in mathematics in schools 
and universities. He might solicit 
advice of these experts individually 
or bring them together in a confer- 


time 


ence to consider the educational ob- 
jectives to be measured and the topics 
to be included in the test. 

Armed with information from the 
analysis of current textbooks and the 
suggestions of the experts, the com- 
pany specialist would develop a table 
of specifications outlining the kinds 
of topics and subtopics to be covered 
by the projected test. Such a table 
would correspond to the shopping list 
a cook makes in planning a dinner or 
the materials list of a craftsman plan- 
ning a coffee table. 

In using any recipe for a dinner 
dish or a blueprint for making a 
table, you must know not only the 
kinds of materials in it but also the 
quantity of each. Similarly, to obtain 
a well-balanced test. the 
specialist uses the textbook analyses 
subject 


company 


and the 
specialists in determining the rela- 
| g 


opinions of the 


tive importance of each topic and the 
proper proportion of the final test 
which should be devoted to it. 

On some essay tests of your school 
days, you may recall, the teacher indi- 
1959 
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cated the number of minutes you 
should spend on each topic or ques- 
tion, depending on its importance. 
With a standardized test, this time 
rationing is no longer necessary since 
the amount of time spent on any one 
topic is automatically controlled by 
the number of questions chosen for it. 

Most tests are designed either to 
cover‘ one complete class period of 
10-50 minutes or to have one or more 
of the subsections completed within 
that time limit. Psychological tests, 
reading tests, and the like are gener- 
ally long enough to keep all pupils 
busy during the complete testing time. 
In most subject-matter tests the time 
allotment is usually generous enough 
to permit most of the pupils to try 
all of the items. 

Among the kinds of test items used 
in an objective test are true-false, 
matching, or multiple-choice. The 
type used most frequently is the four- 
choice or five-choice multiple choice 
item, although in certain subject 
areas other types may be more 
appropriate. 

After the proportion of questions 
for each topic has been determined, 
a number of qualified mathematics 
teachers may be requested to write 
four or five multiple-choice test items 
on each spec ified section of the test. 
The publisher provides special in- 
structions and sample items as guides. 
He encourages each item writer to 
use his ingenuity and_ skill in 
assembling questions that require the 
pupil to think or to apply principles 
based on the material of the course he 
has studied rather than merely to re- 
call facts. 

Item writing is hard work. It takes 
time to construct a good clear ques- 
tion with four or five choices. While 
only one choice may be correct, the 
other choices must appear plausible 
or reasonable to the pupil who has 
only partial information, misinforma- 
tion, or who does not understand a 
fundamental principle. No test maker 
attempts to write « omplicated or trick 
questions, although for every test there 
are nearly always some pupils who 


insist that such questions are included. 
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The total number of items requested 
from item writers is generally four or 
five times the number actually needed. 
For example, for a 50-item test, at 
least 250 questions may be con- 
structed. If there are enough usable 
items, it may be possible for the pub- 
lisher to make two comparable 
forms—that is, two similar tests whose 
samples of questions cover the same 
subject matter. 

* 2% 
OO” 

We should point out, however, that 
two comparable forms of a test do not 
have to have exactly the same types 
of questions—with just a number or a 
few words changed. Any test is just 
a sample of the larger body of infor- 
mation being tested. From a group of 
10 available items on a certain topic 
the test maker can choose 2 different 
items for each form in order to meet 
the requirements of the table of spec- 
ifications for 2 items. After the tests 


are completed and normed, the two 
forms will be comparable. 


“UMM 


Trial Run Made 

After the subject-matter specialists 
have submitted the test items to the 
company’s professional item writing 
expert, he examines them for editorial 
defects and classifies them according 
to the table of specifications. Next, 
he selects the number of items needed 
for the test or for each of several 
forms of the test and assembles the 
test for a trial run, called a pretest. 

In order to conduct a pretest, the 
publisher must obtain permission 
from several representative schools at 
the proper grade level to administer 
the test. On the basis of this trial 
each item is analyzed to determine 
three things: 
> The difficulty (the more pupils 
who choose the right answer, the 


easier the question ) 


p> The appropriateness of the choices 
(if no one selects a particular wrong 
answer, this choice may be replaced). 
>» The discrimination or separation 
of the better pupils from the poorer 
ones (no test maker wants to include 
items which more poor pupils than 
good pupils will mark correctly— 
which is termed “negative dis- 
crimination”). 

After this item analysis, an item 
may be rewritten or a new one added 
to replace a poor one. Then a sec- 
ond trial of the test is made with 
different schools and the item analysis 
procedure repeated. Experienced 
test makers seldom have to carry out 
the process a third time. However, a 
test maker must have at least one trial 
run before attempting the final as- 
sembly of a test, for no matter how 
much experience he has brought to 
bear, “bugs” may creep in. 


Instructions on Administering 
While the editing, the proofing, and 


the final printing of the test are being 
done, the standardized administra- 
tive procedures are developed. These 
instructions include the exact words 
the teacher will read to the pupil in 
conducting the test, the timing of the 
whole test, and the instructions for 
scoring. 

Below grade four, pupils mark their 
answers in test booklets which there- 
fore can be used only once. In grade 
four and above, however, it is pos- 
sible for the school to purchase, for 
many kinds of tests, a reusable test 
booklet and an expendable separate 
answer sheet—which diminishes the 
overall cost of a testing program. If 
a new test is printed in a reusable 
booklet form, a separate answer sheet 
must be designed that can be scored 
quickly by hand or machine. A scor- 
ing key must also be planned, pre- 
pared, and punched to fit the answer 
sheet. 

For schools in which the teachers 
must score the tests, several types of 
self-scoring answer sheets have been 
developed. One type consists of tam- 
per-proof double sheets with a carbon 
sealed between. When the sheets are 
separated, it is easy to count the cor- 
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” : sn - ie score is at the 75th pere entile is equal 
“ ss 3 «4 2 2s 4 ic 2 to or exceeds the scores of 75 percent 
6 36 66 96 of his classmates: 25 percent of the 
_- 4 2 3 4 § i 2 3 _ 5 1 2 
x o ; » . 17 he j 
§ y 37 67 97 group did better th in ne did. \ pu- 
> »s. * 2 2 : se Ss 23 @ 8 : 2 pil whose score is at the 40th per- 
5 55.28 | 38 68 i < centile is equal to or exceeds 40 per- 
ay ee a 39 69 99 cent of his classmates and is just a 
lis et le ls ‘ 2 ‘ 25% little below the average. or the 50th 
2 es 40 70 100 percentile. 
= < - 2 4 4 § 3 + 5 I 2 . 
eo os Al 71 It should be pointed out that a 
a . 
Ss = & 38 : . ete: sd teas standardized test for a specific grade 
. = 2s : ““ yh ee es ie is designed so that the average raw 
ge REDO cect ell score, or number of correct answers, 


i ag alf of ( | > 
A sample 5-choice multiple choice answer sheet will be bout half the total numbe 4 
of questions Thus, the old idea of 


rect answers. A similar type is pre- the publisher must reach an agreement “70 percent is passing” no longer 
pared with chemically treated papel with a sample of representative holds with these standardized tests. 
which will clearly record the correct schools to administer the test to all of Many local norms they can be 
inswer or indicate the incorrect an- its pupils of the appropriate subject easily constructed for a school, city, 
swer which was chosen. In anothe1 group. The schools are chosen from county. or State give additional in- 
type of test pupils use a pin to punch many cities, towns, and rural areas: formation and are more meaningful 
holes through several thicknesses of white collar and industrial areas: up- than national norms. Such _ local 
paper. per level. middle level, and lower level norms make it possible to compare 
Some large schools or county sys- income groups. (Statisticians call a pupil with others who live in a 
tems rent test-scoring machines which | such a sample a “stratified” sample. ) known community and have a known 
will score properly marked answet When scoring is completed, tables background. 
sheets at the rate of over 200 an of numbers. called “norms.” are con- “2 . 
hour—and thus release teacher time — structed which make the raw score A Fair Question 
for more proht ible tasks than count meaningful and give some indication Parents. counselors. and teachers 
i dots or marks. These machines to the pu} il. the teacher. the school often ask: “How dependable are these 
can also indicate how many pupils in administrator. and the parent of the tests?” It is a fair question De- 
a class choose each answer for each relative ability or relative standing of pendability might well be discussed 
juestion. Such information aids the each child. in the terms which ost ianuals now 
teacher in locating class deficiencies. Publishers may convert raw scores Use: “reliability nd “validity.” By 
One of the most recent develop to an appropriate scale and then con- reliability we m¢ msistency. For 
ments in the test-scoring fiel: s an struct one or more of several kinds example if a pu scores at the 30th 
swer card which can be scored anc of norms. such as age equivalent, Perce! tile on t tt may we 
hed with a new machine and then erade equivalent, or percentile. Each be assured tha re al a 
<<] on standard machines. | Some system offers a different way of giving similar percentile on the same test or 
thie: auth how ter me muanme to the raw acore. another form . , st tomorrow ; 
‘ nes whi h < iultaneous! read (ge equi alent and orade-equiva- I the test 1s relial nie ‘ “ pupil 
i ‘ would not score at the 75th percentile 
the name of the pupil and score all the lent norms ive the average scores 5 ' 
tests o batter t tl { f 5 of pupils of a particular age or grade if he took i ‘in SOO! without 
tests Of a Dattel it the rate of 0,00 | : further study or eve it the 50th 
pa , san oul ane aia mos appropriate ‘Ol elémen- percentile: he uld = re Cal the 
tary-school years. If a pupil in the oN pert 
Norms Developed fifth ae . ‘a aes a Gee 
: ifth grade makes a grade-equivalent curiam these ta Hiksle ta In asia 
The next step for the test publisher score for the sixth grade, it means shift of percenti points. the current 
is the development of national or re that he made a score equivalent to trend is to interpret test scores as a 
al norms. By this we mean that that of the average sixth-erader in band of several percentiles In other 
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words. a score at the 30th percentile 
may mean that the pupil’s “true” 
score may lie somewhere in the band 
between the 27th to 33d percentile. 
The width of this band will vary with 
different tests and will often vary at 
different percentile points on the 
same test. 

By “validity” we mean “How well 
does the test measure what it is sup- 
posed to measure?” A test maker 
checks validity by comparing the new 
test with other well-accepted tests if 
any exist, or by obtaining the con- 
sensus of experts in the subject. It is 
the responsibility of the test maker to 
conduct research to learn whether a 
test is valid for the purposes claimed 
and whether the scores of the test are 
reasonably stable or reliable. 

Suggestions for the interpretation 
of the test results are sometimes in- 
cluded with the printed instructions 
At other 


times. a separate manual of inter- 


for the test administrator. 


pretation is provided. Such suggested 
interpretations are one of the most 
important contributions of the test 
author, or test publisher, to the proper 
educational use of the results. They 
he Ip to make the test scores meaning- 
ful to the counselor, the teacher, the 


pupil, and the parent. Test manuals 
often include not only an explanation 
of the norms but also suggested 


remedial measures for pupils with 


low scores. 


, 


Schools or teachers selecting tests 
should not rely on the test title alone, 
but should always examine a copy 
before placing an order. For ex- 
ample, in achievement testing, it has 
been found helpful to have a test com- 
mittee of a school compare several 
tests in a subject area in order to 
determine the one test which best 
suits the current curriculum and 
which provides the most helpful 
information. 

From the procedures described 
here, you will see that a standardized 
test is the result of many weeks of 
work by many specialists. If the in- 
structions for the test are carefully 
followed, the results will be meaning- 
ful to all. 

For a school to obtain testing in- 
struments constructed with care re- 
quires only a small amount of the 
educational per-pupil cost per year. 
The national average total expendi- 
ture per-pupil for education in 1958 
59 was $456. ‘A school that has one 
standardized test battery per pupil 
per year, administered by the teach- 
ers and centrally scored, would 
probably pay less than one-fourth of 
1 percent of the per-pupil cost for its 
program—approximately $1. Such 
a percentage of an operating budget 
does not seem to make cost a major 
consideration as a school evaluates 


its needs and programs. 





Administration of the Binet Age Scale in an individual testing program, Edward Little High 


School, Auburn, Maine. 
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U.S. Government Grants To 
Teach Abroad, 1960-61 


Authorized by the Fulbright Act (Pub- 
lic Law 584, 79th Cong.) and 
the Smith-Mundt Act (Pub- 
lic Law 402, 80th 
Cong.). 


RANTS are again available un- 
G der the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt Acts to U.S. teachers for posi- 
tions abroad in 1960—61 in approxi- 
mately 48 countries around the 
world—in Africa, Asia, Australia, 
Europe, South America, and North 
America. 

Grants are provided for teaching in 
national or American-sponsored schools 
at the elementary, secondary, or junior 
college level, and are for 1 year. Such 
a grant gives the teacher of a mod- 
ern foreign language an opportunity 
to live in the country whose language 
he teaches. To the teacher of world 
and modern European history and the 
classics it affords an opportunity to 
study at the sites of ancient and mod- 
ern historical events. All who par- 
ticipate learn at firsthand about the 
people and society of the country to 
which they go. 

Grants under the Fulbright Act are 
made in the currency of the host coun- 
try, and usually include round-trip 
transportation for the grantee and a 
maintenance allowance based on the 
cost of living in the host country (this 
allowance may be adjusted to in- 
clude accompanying dependents. Al- 
lowance is not made for transporta- 
tion of accompanying dependents). 

To be eligible, a candidate must be 
a U.S. citizen, must have a bachelor's 
degree, and must have taught success- 
fully for at least 3 years. 

Summer seminars will also be avail- 
able in Colombia, France, Germany, 
and Italy. 

Obtain additional information and 
application forms from: 

Teacher Exchange Section 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 

Washington 25, D.C. 

October 15 is the last day for request- 
ing application forms. 








By Ropert C. Hat, Specialist in Program Organization 


TYPES OF 
AVAILABLE 


TESTS 


Schools are using many types of tests for a variety of 


purposes. 


NHERE are many indications that 
more and more emphases are 


being placed on tests. Among them 
are the provisions for guidance, coun- 
seling, and testing in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 and 
the increased use and influence of 
College Entrance Examination Board 
tests and the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Qualifying Test. 

Because of the magnitude of recent 
testing programs, it is easy for us to 
forget that tests have been a part of 
human culture for centuries and to 
regard them as new and revolution- 
As far back as the first century 


well- 


ary. 
B.C., China 
developed set of civil-service exami- 
19th century 


Massachusetts faced the 


was using a 


nations. In the early 
students in 
demands of oral school examinations. 
By the middle of the century the en- 
rollment in had _ be- 
come so great that there was no time 


Boston schools 
for individual oral examinations and 
uniform written examinations 
adopted for the first time. 

Binet in 1904 introduced the first 
major change in testing by designing 
an examination which could be used 
in assessing a child’s ability to do 
school work. 
groups became widespread for the 
first time during World War I as a 
method of classifying military per- 
sonnel. Differential tests of abilities 
and aptitudes were developed early 
in World War II. Since that 
there has been much research to dis- 
of differential 


tests in the guidance of boys and girls. 


Large-scale testing of 


time 
usefulness 


cover the 


Because many kinds of tests have 


been developed for a variety of pur- 


10 


were 


istics of a number of them. 


poses, specialists in measurement and 
evaluation have evolved a number of 
useful For 
the reader unfamgliar with the kinds 
of tests available, we briefly classify 
them in two ways: according to the 


classifications of tests. 


testing procedure and according to 


measurement objectives. 


Classification Based on Testing 
Procedures 
Some of the types of tests classified 
on the basis of the testing procedure 
are described below. 


Performance vs. Paper-Pencil Tests 
Performance tests require the ex- 
aminee to manipulate objects, for 
example, to assemble mechanical 
parts, place pegs in holes, or per- 
form on a typewriter. Paper-pencil 
tests require the examinee to write 
paragraphs or sentences or mark an 
accordance with 


answer sheet in 


instructions. 


Objective vs. Subjective Tests 
Objective tests require the person 
scoring the test to exercise little, if 
any, judgment. An answer key is 
prepared when constructing the test 
so that no matter how many persons 
grade the test, the pupil will receive 
the same numerical score from each. 
Objective tests usually 
examinee to write a word or check 


No 


require the 






Yess 


Dr. Hall points out distinguishing character- 


The types of test 
items employed usually include multi- 


a correct answer. 


ple-choice, matching, true-false, and 
completion. 
test a Jarge amount of subject matter 


. a> 
By using an objective 


can be sampled in a class period. 

Subjective tests require the scorer 
to use considerable judgment in 
evaluating the examinee’s responses. 
Common examples of subjective tests 
are the oral and essay examinations. 
Generally, in an essay test the num- 
ber of questions which can be asked 
in a class period is limited, since the 
pupil is generally required to “dis- 
cuss” each question at length. 


Standardized vs. Teacher-Made Tests 

A standardized test is administered 
and scored according to specific in- 
structions. Norms are available 
which make it possible to compare an 
examinee’s performance with that of 
others in a similar population group. 
Teacher-made tests are those con- 
structed by a teacher, usually for her 
own use for an informal evaluation of 
They 


for a particular class which has been 


classroom learning. are made 


taught in a certain manner. 


Individual vs. Group Tests 
Individual 


by a qualified examiner to one ex- 


tests are administered 


aminee at a time. The examiner re- 
cords the answers and observes the 
examinee while he is responding to 
oral questions or performing the tasks 
assigned. Among the best known 
individual tests are the Stanford-Binet 
Scale, Rorschach Ink Blot Test, 
Thematic Apperception Test, and the 


Vechsler Intelligence Scales. Group 
Wechsler Intelli; Scal ( I 
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tests. as the name implies, are those 
that can be administered to more than 
at the 


example, to a whole class. 


one person same time, for 
A group 


n administration of 


test saves time 
the test. 
Speed vs. Power Tests 

Speed tests are those which require 
the examinee to « omplete as many test 
items as possible in a specified time. 
If time were not the contrclling factor, 
an examinee could complete all the 
test items. The main purpose is to 
determine how rapidly the responses 
can be made 

In a power test the examinee dem- 
onstrates the extent of his knowledge 
or depth of his understanding with 
the time factor eliminated as much as 
possible. There is, of course, a prac- 
tical time limit which is determined. 
in the case of a standardized test, by 
the amount of time required by most 
of the examinees in the standardiza- 
tion population to complete the test. 
Questions are presented in the order 
of difficulty, from easy to hard. 


Classification Based on Purposes 
of Measurement 


Tests are classified in terms of the 
purpose for which they are designed, 
for example, to measure mental 
ability, intelligence, or scholastic apti- 
tude; aptitude tests; achievement 
tests: 


sonality inventories. 


interest inventories; and _ per- 


Mental Ability, Intelligence, or 

Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
Vental 

scholastic 


ability, intelligence, or 
aptitude tests provide an 
estimate of an individual’s ability to 
learn by requiring him to perform 
mental activities that are regarded as 
evident es of intelligence. Such tests 
emphasize his knowledge of vocab- 
ulary and his ability to reason. 
Some tests in this category yield a 
total 
separate scores based on both verbal 
If all that 


is desired is an overall measure that 


single score and others vield 


and nonverbal questions. 
will aid in the rough grouping of 
pupils or in estimating success in 
school, a single test score on a mental 
most 


ability test will suffice. In 
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school situations, however, a_ test 
which provides both verbal and non- 
verbal (for numerical ) 
scores is valuable as the results may 
be used in helping pupils make vo- 
cational and educational plans. 


example, 






TRUE 


Aptitude Tests 

An aptitude test is used in estimat- 
ing future success of a person in vari- 
ous occupations or further education. 
In general, such tests attempt to meas- 
ure certain stable, unitary, and rela- 
tively independent psychological char- 
acteristics of the person which are 
believed to be requisite to success on a 
job or in further education. Ex- 
amples of these psychological char- 
acteristics are memory, spatial per- 
ception, word fluency, rhythm, and 
verbal reasoning. (Scholastic apti- 
tude tests are usually classified sep- 
arately and are discussed in the pre- 
ceding section. ) 

Some aptitude tests, such as those 
for mechanical, clerical, musical, or 
stenographic aptitude, ‘attempt to 
identify and measure the combina- 
tions of traits or specific aptitudes be- 
lieved to be associated with them. For 
example, mechanical aptitude is be- 
lieved to include, among others, spa- 
tia! perception, and mechanical rea- 
soning ability. 

The general term “multifactor 
tests” is used to describe an aptitude 
test battery or group of tests designed 
to measure several relatively inde- 
pendent abilities, such as intelligence, 
memory, verbal comprehension, mus- 
cular coordination, and creativity. 
The tests include a series of verbal and 
nonverbal sections which measure psy- 
chological traits believed to be rela- 


tively independent and of varying de- 


grees of importance in estimating job 
and educational possibilities. 

Research has provided considerable 
evidence that multifactor tests, which 
have come into use within the last 10 
years, are useful in many school sit- 
uations, for example, in predicting 
future performance on College Board 
Examinations and achievement in 
school subjects. 


Achievement Tests 

Achievement tests are designed to 
determine the amount of progress 
made toward the achievement objec- 
of the school’s instructional 
program. Some of the objectives of 
the school are to help the child 
acquire skill in reading and computa- 
tion, to learn to think critically, and 
to help him achieve to his fullest ex- 
tent in subject areas such as social 
studies, science, and mathematics. 

A special kind of achievement test 
battery is called a survey test. It is 
used in assessing a pupil’s growth in 
broad subject-matter areas. 


tives 


Some achievement tests, called 
diagnostic tests, are designed to en- 
able a teacher, counselor, or adminis- 
trator to determine the pupil's specific 


strength or weaknesses in such sub- 


jects as reading, arithmetic, and 
language. Test items are grouped 


according to the academic skill they 
purport to measure. Frequency of 
errors in groups of test items identi- 
fies the learning needs of the pupil. 

Some confusion exists concerning 
the difference between aptitude and 
achievement tests. Two kinds of dis- 
tinctions should be made: the first 
between the basic nature of aptitude 
and achievement; the other, between 
the testing of aptitudes and the test- 
ing of achievement. 

Perhaps a reasonable distinction 
between aptitude and achievement 
might be made in this way: Aptitude 
refers to the innate ability to achieve; 
achievement refers to the knowledge 
and skills that have been acquired. 
For example, finger dexterity, speed 
of perception, and spatial visualiza- 
tion are not taught but may be im- 
portant in some subjects or jobs; 
skills in arithmetic or reading are 








developed to different levels in the 
classroom. 

The distinction between the testing 
of aptitudes and the testing of achieve- 
ment is that the former attempts to 
predict capacity and future perform- 
ance, while the latter measures the 
acquired information and skills. It 
is possible, however, for the test con- 
tent of an aptitude and an achieve- 
ment test to be quite similar. For 
example, a sixth-grade arithmetic 
test might be used as an aptitude test 
to predict the achievement in arith- 
metic or science in the following 
grades or as an achievement test for 
sixth-grade arithmetic. In this case 
there is only a difference in purpose. 


Self-Report Inventories 


While there are numerous ways of 
evaluating the personal-social adjust- 
ment of the pupil, such as anecdotal 
records, rating scales, attitude scales, 
social distance scales, and self-report 
inventories, here we will discuss 
only two of the self-report invento- 
ries. Although they are not tests in 
the sense of measuring subject matter 
which has been learned in the class- 
room, interest inventories and person- 
often called 


Responses to situations are re- 


ality inventories are 
tests. 
corded in a booklet or on a separate 


sheet. 


Interest Inventories 

An interest inventory is designed 
to permit a person to record in an 
organized manner his likes and dis- 
likes, or preferences, in a number of 
different situations, such as a liking 
for occupations, choice between ac- 
tivities, or reactions to peculiarities 
of people. A person’s choices are 
then compared with the choices pre- 
viously made by successful people in 
the various occupations, such as phy- 
othce 


worker, and sales manager. Or, an 


sician, production manager, 


inventory may be scored to indicate 
a larger interest area, such as com- 
putational, persuasive, musical, o1 
social service. 

It should be pointed out that an 
interest score is no indicator of the 


ability of the person, although a per- 


i2 


son may have a greater chance for 
success in work which he likes to do. 
Research conducted thus far has 
shown that there is considerable sta- 
bility of interests after grade 10, 
which suggests a level after which this 
type of test might prove most useful 
in helping a pupil to make a voca- 
tional choice. When it is used earlier, 
one should remember that interests 
may be subject to rapid change. 


Personality Inventories 

A personality inventory is designed 
to measure personal adjustment, to 
describe a person in terms of his per- 
sonality traits, or to discover the 
nature of his problems. Such tests 
differ in purpose, types of items, and 
the traits they purport to measure. 

Many educators question whether 
personality inventories should be con- 
sidered as a part of the school’s 
general testing program. The deci- 
sion on the usefulness and appropri- 
ateness of this type of inventory must 
be made by persons in charge of the 
testing program. Data on_ the 
validity and usefulness of personality 
inventories in school are complex 
and confusing, but they suggest that 
such instruments are most helpful 
when used in conjunction with other 
data which may be available in the 
cumulative record. Much care should 
be exercised in the use and interpreta- 
tion of results, for much damage can 
be done when inadequately trained 
people interpret inventory scores. 
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Large-Scale Testing Programs 


At present, a number of optional 
testing programs are available to the 
high school student on a nationwide 


from nongovernmental agen- 


basis 


cies. Others are being planned. 


Some of these programs are used in 





screening high school students for 
entrance into college, others in de- 
termining scholarship awards. The 
cost of these programs is kept to a 
minimum. Practically every high 
school may receive, or can request 
and receive, printed announcements of 
them. However, for those persons 
who do not have access to detailed in- 
formation, the following descriptions 
of some of the current programs may 


be helpful. 


National Merit Scholarship Qualifying 
Test (NMSQT) 

The National Merit Scholarship 
Qualifying Test consists of two parts. 
Second semester juniors and _ first 
semester seniors may take the first test 
sometime in the spring. Announce- 
ment of the specific date for the test 
is posted by high schools early in the 
school year. Any high school may 
give the NMSQT by applying for the 
test. Pupils scoring high enough on 
the preliminary test must take a sec- 
ond test the following December in 
order to be eligible for a National 
Merit Scholarship. scholar- 
ships are assigned on a proportional 
basis to each State, it is possible that 
in some States some of those whose 


Since 


scores are at the 99th percentile may 
not qualify for the second test. The 
names of students who do well on the 
tests are printed and distributed to 
colleges and universities which may 
offer scholarships to the runners-up. 


Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the 
CEEB 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
(CEEB) is provided to determine the 
qualifications of high school seniors 
institu- 
either 

Stu- 


who desire to enter certain 


tions of higher education, 
publicly or privately controlled. 
dents who take the SAT designate the 
colleges to which the test results are 
to be sent. 

The Scholastic 


quiring a half-day, is administered at 


\ ptitude Test, re- 


regular intervals at designated test 


centers in every State and in many 


foreign countries. Information on 


the dates for the test and the location 
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of test centers is available from high 
school principals and guidance coun- 


selors. 
Many colleges and _ universities 
participating in the College Entrance 


Examination Board program require 
the student to take not only the SAT 
but also as many as three subject- 
matter achievement tests for purposes 
of academic placement. These tests 
generally are given in the afternoon 


of the SAT is 


administered 


same day as the 


Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(PSAT) 

The Preliminary Scholastic A pti- 
tude Test, one of the more recent tests 
available to high school juniors and 
replaces the Scholarship 
(SOT) 
administered in many high schools in 
October of 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
The PSAT serves two functions: (1) 
It provides an aptitude test for the 


seniors, 


Qualifying Test which was 


guidance of college-bound students 
early in their junior year, and (2) it 
provides a screening test for certain 


scholarship sponsors, 


National Secondary School Admission 
Test (SSAT) 

\s the name implies, the National 
School 


used primarily for screening students 


Secondary {dmission Test is 
seeking admission to grades 7 through 
12 in private, independent, and pre- 


paratory schools. Schools using this 


test in selecting applicants would in- 
dicate the requirement and availabil- 
ity of the test in their catalogs. The 
test evaluates general s¢ hool ability 


and reading. 


Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test (JSAT) 
The Scholastic {ptitude 
Test is designed to test the academic 


Junior 


fitness of pupils who have finished 


the elementary rades to continue 
successfully in the secondary grades. 
It is used by many s« hools as a cri- 


terion for determining admission or 
placement of pupils, for general diag- 
nosis of academic strength and limi 
tations, and for the granting of 


scholarships 


(None of the large-scale testing pro- 


crams listed are intended to take the 
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place of testing activities existing in 
public schools. These special pro- 
grams are limited in purpose in that 
they are all directed either toward 
placement in secondary schools or 
colleges and universities. A school’s 
testing program should continue to 
evaluate the outcomes of instruction 
at all grade levels and assist young 
people in making curriculum and 
vocational choices. ) 





Tests of Professional Aptitude 
Tests of professional aptitude are 
designed as an aid in the selection of 
capable students rather than as a di- 
rect aid in the counseling of students. 
Their main purpose is to serve as a 
selection instrument for professional 
schools such as schools of dentistry, 
medicine, pharmacy, education, en- 
gineering, business, law, and nursing. 
A few tests of this type are available 
for general use; but most are re- 
stricted to member professional 
schools and official testing centers. 
States require students who have suc- 
cessfully completed their training in a 
professional school to pass a licensing 
examination before permitting them 
to practice a profession. 
Federal Government Tests 
The Federal Government does not 
require or sponsor any kind of a test- 
ing program in the schools of the Na- 
tion at any grade level. However, the 
Government does recognize the useful- 
ness of tests and as an employer con- 
structs tests to serve its specific needs. 
Two such tests are described below. 
General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 
The General Aptitude Test Battery 
was designed for use with adult em- 
ployment applicants and high school 


seniors in need of counseling in con- 
nection with their registration at the 
offices of the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service. It serves several pur- 
poses: To identify aptitudes, to aid in 
job choice, and to assess vocational 
strength and limitations. The test 
may be administered, if needed, to 
those who register with the Federal- 
State Employment Service. Adminis- 
tration, interpretation, and scoring of 
the test battery are handled by the 
employment service. 


Federal Service Entrance Examination 
(FSEE) 

The Federal Service Entrance Ex- 
amination is handled exclusively by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission. It 
is designed for candidates with po- 
tential for becoming top adminis- 
trators, technicians, and specialists. 
It is used to fill a variety of Federal 
Government jobs at several grade 
evels—most at the starting profes- 
sional level, GS—5, but some at GS-7 
and a very few at GS-9. Under a new 
plan, the Civil Service Commission 
will administer these examinations 
several times during the school year. 

To keep the list current, the Com- 
mission annually revises its register 
of persons who successfully complete 
the examination. The test is open 
to college graduates and to students 
who are not below the junior year in 
college. Announcements of the dates 
for these examinations are posted in 
all first and second class post offices 
and in most college libraries. 


AN EFFORT has been made to 
indicate and classify the large num- 
bers of different kinds of tests which 
are available—aptitude tests, achieve- 
ment tests, interest inventories, and 


personality inventories. Several 
large-scale testing programs have 


been mentioned and briefly described. 
However. no matter how many hours 
a pupil may spend in taking numer- 
ous tests of all types, his time is 
wasted unless a trained counselor or 
teacher carefully evaluates the results 
and uses them along with all other in- 
formation in the pupil’s cumulative 


record. 








By Doten Camp, Specialist in Testing Programs 


uses or TESTS 


ACH year millions of standard- 

ized and other tests are adminis- 
tered to pupils at all grade levels in 
the United States and to adults seek- 
ing employment or advancement. 
Unfortunately, in some schools the 
test results are not being used. Some 
school officials apparently believe that 
the test results are “top secret” in- 
formation since they lock them away 
files. Others 
consider the results merely as a neces- 


in their apparently 
sary part of a pupil’s official cumu- 
lative record—to be entered in his 
folder in the office, but not always 
made easily accessible to his home- 
room and other teachers. In an in- 
creasing number of schools, however. 
administrators, teachers, and—in 


schools fortunate enough to have 


them—trained counselors are using 
the test results to good advantage. 
Tests can be used in many ways. 
This article discusses briefly only six 
of the 
classification, 


major uses: Identification, 


selection, evaluation. 


planning, and adjustment. Even 
though 


may be considered as subsections of 


classification and_ selection 
identification and adjustment as a 
subsection of planning, each of these 
uses is of sufficient importance to 


merit independent treatment here. 


Identification 

Standardized tests may be used. 
along with other data, to identify 
pupils with superior talents and those 
with low ability. For each of these 
groups, as well as the groups with 
average abilities, multiple aptitude 
tests may be used to identify the par- 
ticular types of abilities each pupil 
pupil with 


possesses. A superior 


Tests may be used in many ways. 


Here Dr. Camp discusses six major 
uses, emphasizing those of value 


to teachers, administrators, and school 


guidance counselors. 


talents may be good in English, much 
better in mathematics, and still better 
in science, and one with low ability 
may be weak in history, weaker in 
English, and still weaker in mathe- 
matics. Whatever the pupil's abili- 
ties are, a good multifactor or multi- 
ple aptitude battery (See p. 11) will 
depict their pattern. 


Classification 

Some schools practice homogeneous 
grouping of pupils, that is, they assign 
pupils to classes on the basis of mental 
ability, achievement, test scores, or 
earlier class grades. because they be- 
lieve that better instruction is possible 
if there is a narrow range of abilities 
among the pupils in aclass. Such ar- 
rangements prevent any one level of 
students from setting the pace for the 
class. If the slow-learner sets the 
pace, the superior student wastes time 
and loses interest. If the superior 
student sets the pace, the slow learner 
becomes discouraged because he finds 
it impossible for him to keep up. 
Finally, if the average student sets the 
pace of instruction, the fast learner is 
bored and the slow learner discour- 
aged. For the instructional program 
based on a narrow range of abilities 
among the members of each class, 
standardized tests may be used along 
with other data in classifying students 
into categories based on different 
levels of ability. 


Selection 

Tests may be used along with other 
data in selecting pupils for a college 
or university, filling a position in in- 
dustry, or assigning persons to spe- 
cialized positions in the Armed Serv- 
ices. Basic to the operation of selec- 


tion is the fact that there must be 
more people than there are places to 
fill. The educational institution, the 
industry, or the Armed Services set 
the requirements and select-the test in 
order to determine those who meet, or 
most nearly meet, the requirements. 

The high school or college counse- 
lor uses test results in helping a pupil 
make plans or adjustments. He be- 
gins with the pupil’s abilities and 
personality traits and helps select situ- 
ations in which such abilities and per- 
sonality traits can best function. For 
example, if a pupil prefers small 
classes and likes to know all of his 
group, perhaps he would be more suc- 
cessful and happier at a small college 
rather than at a large university. 

The personnel director of a steel 
mill, for example, must find men with 
certain aptitudes or the skills required 
for a specific job. In other words, 
since the requirements of the job are 
of utmost importance, he looks for 
persons who possess the qualities it 
requires. 

The problem of fitting employees to 
positions is different for the Armed 
Services. Here, the number of per- 
sons available is known, the number 
of positions to be filled is known, and 
all persons in the Service must have 
an assignment. From a large group 
of men and women with varied back- 
grounds, either volunteers or draftees, 
the Service must match each person 
to the job for which he is best suited 
or to the job where he is most needed 
at the moment, depending on his par- 
ticular combination of skills. 

With large numbers of men and 
women to be considered, test results 
are helpful in matching talents with 
job needs or as a basis for transfers. 
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Evaluation 


Standardized tests may be used in 
evaluating instruction. Through the 
use of test results pupils, classes, and 
even schools may be compared with 
fixed standards. Through tests, the 
level of mastery of essential content 
by a pupil may be compared with the 
level which has already been estab- 
lished for his crade or age group. 
Such a comparison shows whether 
the pupil is underachieving, achieving 
beyond his expectancy, or achieving 
according to his potential. 

Through the use of test results a 
class average may be compared with 
the averages of preceding classes in 
order to determine whether changes 
in methods of instruction are having 
the desired effect. 

Occasionally a principal will find it 
helpful to 


achievement of his school in various 


compare the average 


subjects with the averages of other 


schools in his geographical area, 
whether city, county, or State. How- 


ever. in the tables of norms, all 
schools lose their identity so that no 
school may say that it is better or 
poorer than the schools of any other 
particular school system. This is as 
it should be, since there are too many 
variables which could account for the 
differences in average achievement 


between any two particular schools. 


Planning 

Perhaps the most important use of 
tests is that of supplying basic data 
to pupils, counselors, and parents to 
aid them in educational and voca- 
tional planning Almost every col- 
lege or university maintains a profile 
of abilities a student should have to 
succeed in its various departments or 
College 
pare an applicant’s profile with it’s 


Ss hools. officials can com- 
standard profile to determine in which 
department or school he is likely to 
succeed or whether he is likely to 
succeed in any of them. 

A similar use of tests may be made 
by the industrial counselor who at- 
tempts to assist a youth or an adult in 
obtaining suitable employment, or by 
in the Armed 


a recruiting officer 


Services assisting a new volunteer in 





choosing a military specialty in line 
with his abilities and interests and the 
current needs of the Services. 


Adjustment 


An important use of tests is in 
assisting people—children, youth, or 


adults—in making necessary adjust- 
ments. For this purpose test results 


are used by such people as counselors 
in educational institutions, personnel 
managers in industry, and _pry- 
chologists in clinical counseling. For 
example, a pupil may be attempting 
courses of study too difficult for him, 
a man who is at present a plumber 
may not be in a position requiring 
his abilities and interests and needs to 
change jobs, or a housewife may be- 
come frustrated with everyday prob- 
lems confronting her. In dealing 
with these people and helping them 
make adjustments, counselors and 
standardized 


clinicians — find tests 


useful. 


Cautions in Using Tests 

Used properly, standardized tests 
are valuable tools in educational pro- 
grams, in industry, in the Armed 
Services, and in psychological and 
psychiatric clinics. But, some cau- 
tion should be observed in their use. 

Those administering standardized 
tests must follow the directions in the 
test manual exactly. If they do not, 
the test loses its effectiveness for it 
will be impossible to make valid com- 
parisons of the test scores obtained 
with the published standards. 

No one should depend on tests 
alone in making any important career 
decision. Test results should be used 
along with such background and edu- 
cational information as that included 
in a cumulative record (see p. 17). 
School marks, data from question- 
naires, rating scales, autobiographies, 
and anectodal records yield valuable 


information for counseling. 


Caution should be observed in the 
interpretation of test results. It is 
difficult to set an exact cutting score 
(that is, a minimum score which 
must be obtained in order to be con- 
sidered) as a requirement for en- 
trance into an educational institution, 
a course of study, or a job. Instead 
of an IQ or a percentile score, it is 
usually considered better to use a 
range of IQ scores or a percentile 
band (see p. 8-9) in making deci- 
sions on requirements. 

Caution should be observed in the 
reporting of test results in schools. 
Counselors and other test users 
should have a well-formulated policy 
on reporting scores. In particular, 
the policy statement should answer 
these and other questions: Should 
parents be given the test scores? 
Should a pupil be given his own 
scores? Should all teachers be given 
all the scores? Although these ques- 
tions are not discussed here, they 
should be considered in reporting test 
results, for all users should exercise 
maximum caution to see that the per- 
sons concerned are helped instead of 
hurt as a result of testing. 

Tests should be safeguarded. The 
reputable test publisher does not sell 
his tests to unqualified or unauthor- 
ized persons. The use of good tests 
can be impaired by negligence in the 
local handling of them. When stu- 
dents or others have studied a par- 
ticular test in advance, its measuring 
value has been lessened and the results 
are often worthless. There are not 
many closed tests, and tests available 
on the open market must be safe- 
guarded by persons administering 
them. 


Topay, schools are overcrowded, 
there is a shortage of well-trained 
teachers and countgelors, and schools 
are assuming greater responsibilities 
for pupil welfare. ‘Many schools are 
administering tests on a gradewide or 
schoolwide basis and using the test 
scores in conjunction with other in- 
formation for a number of such use- 
ful purposes as have been discussed. 
However, test users must be cautioned 
that tests are a means to an end and 


not an end in themselves. 








By Royce E. Brewster, Specialist for Guidance Practices 


THE CUMULATIVE RECORD 


The foundation of the guidance program, a depository of objective information 


sews guidance services tend to 
» be effective in proportion to the 
completeness of the cumulative rec- 
each 


that are maintained on 


Effective records show, objec- 


ords 

pupil. 
tively, the pupil’s strong and weak 
points—the peaks and valleys of his 
physical, mental, personal, and social 


capacities. 
A Permanent Scoreboard 


Although information on a pupil 
may be gathered by means of many 
different kinds of questionnaires, writ- 
ten observations, and teacher reports, 
cumulative record cards or folders 
permit the consolidation of a large 
number of test results and personal- 
social data in an organized form. A 
pupil’s record grows as the pupil 
and provides a 
that 


year to 


grows permanent 


follow 


throughout his 


scoreboard should him 


from year 
school career. 

Any discussion of guidance services 
must consider counseling as the heart 
of a guidance program. Since each 
person is unique, his needs and prob- 
with full 


individuality. 


lems should be considered 
recognition of his 
However similar a group of individ- 
uals may appear, their innate differ- 
ences vary greatly. The principle of 
individual differences lies at the very 
foundation of the guidance program. 
That is, a teacher or counselor cannot 
follow a fixed pattern for all students 
but must tailor the assistance to each. 

If a guidance program is to be suc- 
cessful and the results of the testing 
program are to be used effectively, 
then the school must look to an ade- 
The 
value of a cumulative record lies in 
The record of any trait of 


quate record system. unique 
two facts: 
an individual over a period of years 
is more significant than the record of 


that trait taken at any one point; esti- 
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mates of many different traits afford a 
much more accurate picture of the 
pupil’s educational and vocational 
possibilities than the estimate of a 
single trait. 

The 
essentially one of the tools in the in- 
It is a 


cumulative record, then, is 
dividual case study method. 
depository for extensive objective in- 
formation about a pupil which may 
be used by the counselor or teacher 
as a of facts, 
Although some of the information 


source 10t opinions. 
may be subjective, the data compiled 
over a period of years will provide 
a composite picture of the pupil. The 
record will have validity because it 
represents the pooling of information 
from the school officials having direct 
contact with the pupil. 
The process will tend to minimize the 


individual 


influence of opinions of a single coun- 
selor or teacher in dealing with pupils 
in specific problems. 

A cumulative record is as necessary 
to all kinds of personnel work—school 
or industry—as the complete health 
record is for treatment of a patient 


by a physician. 





Of Facts Needed 

Because the cumulative record can 
help the school facilitate the growth 
of a pupil in the light of the accepted 
should 


carry the kinds of information teach- 


educational objectives, _ it 
ers and others need to attain this end. 
The good cumulative record does sev- 
eral things: 


> it 


reveals the rate and trend of 


development in various intellectual, 
physical, social, and character traits. 
p> It is a tool in the program of in- 
dividual counseling of a pupil and 
helps all school officials who come in 
contact with him to work more in- 
telligently with him. 

> It is useful as a guide in the re- 
vision and development of the instruc- 
tional program and the curriculum. 

> It provides a means for appraising 
the effectiveness of the school’s edu- 
cational program and the progress of 
an individual pupil at all levels of 
school structure and pupil attainment. 


> It serves as a formal record of 
the school’s effort to 
provide for the individual differences 


of pupils. 


discover and 


> It preserves a cumulative picture 
of the individual’s growth in these 
traits and makes this picture available 
to educational staff members as they 
work with an individual or his par- 
which would 


ents for any purpose 


help the pupil or assist in promoting 
his adjustment to a situation or in 
solving a problem. 

The cumulative record should begin 
with information about the pupil be- 
fore he enters school and continue 
until he has been out of high school at 
least 5 years. Such a long record 
will show how well his school served 
him, either in preparing him for col- 
lege or in preparing him for employ- 


When kept on the pupil who 


goes to college. the record of his 5th 


ment. 


year out of high school will show his 
adjustment to college and to his first 
When kept on the pupil wh« 


goes into employment on graduation 


job. 


from high school, or as a dropout. 


information about him for 5 addi- 


tional years, showing how well he has 
adjusted to his first and successive 
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jobs, may be useful to the school in 


its curriculum planning. 


For Pupils, Parents, and School 


It is essential that the record fol- 
low the pupil in his school progres- 
sion. The data on the record and the 
record itself belong to the pupil and 
to the teacher, 
school staff member 


counselor, or other 
who record the 
data and who are also responsible 
for helping the pupil understand and 
interpret the information recorded. 

Cumulative records should be 
available and accessible to all school 
staff members who have direct con- 
tact with the pupil. 

The first teacher to whom the pupil 
reports at a basic station or homeroom 
should either have a copy of his cu- 
mulative record or a summary of the 
significant facts. The counseling staff 
and special school staff members such 
visiting 


as nurses, psychologists, 


teachers, and attendance officers 
should have access to the records. In 
turn, they may be charged with re- 
sponsibility, within their functional 
areas, for supplying such data as may 
be valuable in dealing with pupil 
problems. 

The record must be factual insofar 
as possible. Opinions that do not 
represent the composite subjective 
opinions of several teachers on various 
items should be used with caution. 

Only necessary information that the 


school personnel can and will use 


should be kept 


It is imperative for 


us to remember that a good record 
system does not insure that wrong 
data will not be written down, that 


information will be kept up to date. 
ord will not be used 
Though 


teachers, 


and that the re¢ 
for unprofessional reasons. 
unlikely. 


counselors. parents, and others using 


such misuse is 
the records are human beings and sub- 
ject to errors of judgment. 

The data in a cumulative record 
system should be 


school staff members working with 


available only to 


pupils and their parents on any cogent 
and immediate problem; .ordinarily it 
should not be available to other per- 
sons as it is regarded as a privileged 


communication The essential infor- 








mation should be made available in 
some form to colleges, placement 
agencies, or employers on request. 


Covering Specific Items 

Each school system has studied or 
should study its own needs in order 
to determine the kinds of information 
on the pupil which would be useful 
in helping him. However, a specific 
group of items should be included in 
every set of school records. Some 
of them are given below. 

(1) Autobiography, including fam- 
ily background, home and neighbor- 
hood environment.—The family and 
cultural background, as shown by the 
autobiography, has considerable bear- 
ing on the pupil’s immediate achieve- 
ment in school and his future educa- 
tion and vocational plans. From such 
information teachers and counselors 
may often gain insight of great value 
in working with the pupil and his 
parents. 

(2) Health history, including phys- 
ical and medical examination data. 
Properly evaluated, such material may 
have a direct bearing on the pupil’s 
school progress and future plans. For 
the evaluation of such data, the school 
teaching and guidance staff and the 
school nurse depend on the school 
physician or the pupil's physician. 

(3) Standardized test 
Many records of test data are incom- 
plete in the information necessary 
later to identify the test used. Space 
should be provided for the name of 
the test, form, grade level of the test, 


records.— 


norms used, date administered, and 
any special conditions that might af- 
fect the results. Marked 
sheets or test booklets are sometimes 
helpful. With complete records, 
trends in class achievement can be 
For example, 


answer 


observed and studied. 
teacher’s marks on essay-type tests 
and class work run consistently higher 
for girls than marks for boys, but 


scores on standardized tests usually 
reverse the direction of superiority— 
a finding that emphasizes the need 
for both kinds of data in cumulative 
record files. 

(4) School marks.—Class marks 
and standardized test results are not 
to be regarded as duplicative. Marks 
often reflect the presence and the in- 
fluence of many personality factors of 
educational significance that im- 
partial and objective standardized 
tests do not measure. 

(5) Anecdotal items.—Short de- 
scriptions of observed behavior sup- 
ply evidence of character, personality, 
attitudes, and interests. No interpre- 
tation is given. A number of these 
on the same student can be helpful 
to a_ record spotting 
difficulties. 

(6) Participation in cocurricular 
activities.—A pupil’s participation in 
cocurricular activities should be re- 
corded, such as music and dramatic 
clubs and athletics. Positions of 
leadership as indicated by offices he 
has held should also be included. 


user in 


(7) Work experience.—Such work 
as delivering papers, baby sitting, 
clerking in a store, or other employ- 
ment and helping in church bazaars 
and in scout organizations should be 
included. 


THE CUMULATIVE RECORD properly 
kept is a source of information. The 
value of the record largely depends 
on the adequacy of the information 
on the individual: His and 
economic background, occupational 
activities, 


social 
experience, recreational 
physical condition and health, per- 
sonality traits, tests, and other signifi- 
cant information. The interpretation 
of such data is used as a basis for 
counseling and for predicting future 
success, inasmuch as _ educational 
achievement in the past is perhaps the 
best guide to the future. 

Guidance for an individual pupil 
should result in his having as good a 
chance as the school can give him 
for becoming educationally prepared, 
occupationally competent, and_per- 
sonally and socially adjusted for 
happy and successful living. 
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‘ARROLL H. LER, Specialist in Counselor Preparation 
By Carroitt H. Miter, Specialist in ¢ lor Preparat 


GUIDANCE 


and PROGRAMS OF TESTING 


No one program can be recommended for all schools; each school 


should tailor its program to meet its particular needs. 


ESTING is as old as schools them- 

_ selves, and tests have a variety of 
purposes. Here, however, we are 
concerned with testing programs in 
relation to guidance services. 

In the context of guidance we think 
of tests as one among a number of 
tools useful in assessing a pupil’s 
abilities and Now, of 


course, a tool can be misused, but mis- 


interests. 


use is scarcely a defect inherent in the 
tool itself. 
one time or other mashed his fingers 


Probably everyone has at 


with a hammer without suggesting 
that hammers be removed from tool 
kits. 
Current Programs 

Citywide testing programs were de- 
veloped in some of the larger cities a 
Then the idea 
testing programs de- 
veloped and spread. By 1955 Segel 
(Office of Education, Circular No. 
147) found that 29 of the 48 States 


had one or more statewide testing pro- 


number of years ago. 


of 


statewide 


grams in the elementary grades, in the 


secondary grades, or in all grades. In 
17 of the 29 States one or more pro- 


grams were sponsored by the State de- 
In 12 of the 


29 States the only State programs or 


partments of education. 


services available were those spon- 
sored by colleges and universities. 
Three years later, in March 1958, a 
survey conducted by the Educational 
Testing Service found that there were 


31 testing programs in operation in 


the 17 States and 2 Territories of 
the 30 States and 2 Territories 


responding. 
With the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 
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(NDEA), public and nonpublic sec- 
ondary schools in all States and Ter- 
ritories may participate in statewide 
or territorywide testing programs. In 
those States where State laws permit 
the testing of pupils in nonpublic 
schools, tests may be conducted as a 
part of the programs. 
States which prohibit the use of State 


overall In 
funds for nonpublic schools, the U.S. 


Commissioner of Education is au- 
thorized to provide funds for testing 
The eligible 


nonpublic schools enrolled 


by special contract. 
almost 
190,000 secondary school pupils in 


1958-59. 


Purchase Guide Available 
THE COUNCIL of Chief State School 
Officers 
cation of a new book entitled Purchase 
Guide. The 336-page book sets forth 
specifications and advice on purchase 


in August announced publi- 


and use of 954 selected items of equip- 
ment for programs in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages. 
The Guide is designed to assist school 
officials responsible for phases of title 
Ill of the National Defense Education 
Act. 

Commissioner Lawrence G. Derthick 
describes the book “‘as a service docu- 
ment that should be of tremendous 
value to school officials who are 
charged with developing standards for 
the purchase of equipment under title 
Ill of the NDEA.”’ 

Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, Purchase Guide for Programs in 
and Modern 
Boston: Ginn & 


viii, $3.95 list; 


Science, Mathematics, 
Foreign Languages. 
Co., 1959, 336 p. + 


educational discount. 


Elementary as well as secondary 
schools have programs of testing, in- 
cluding both the usual teacher-made 


tests and the standardized variety. 
Usually the standardized tests used in 
the lower grades include reading 


readiness and intelligence tests. Tests 
of achievement may be either teacher- 
made or standardized, depending on 
the purpose for testing and the nature 
of the achievement to be measured. 
In schools careful 


records 


some elementary 
of 


kept, including test scores as well as 


individual progress are 


other information. If a testing pro- 
gram is to contribute maximum serv- 
ice, it should extend through both 
elementary and secondary levels, and 
there should be articulation between 


these levels. 
For Specific Guidance Purposes 

Of 
veloped for specific 


course, testing programs de- 
guidance pur- 


poses should be planned to meet the 


| 
needs of the particular school. There 
is no one “pat” program which can 
be recommended as best for all school 
One of the most serious 
fall 


is to adopt a program of testing whole- 


situations. 


errors into which a school may 


cloth because it has proved success- 
ful in another school. There is no 
substitute for careful and intelligent 
planning by the local school in de- 
signing a testing program to meet 
its own needs. 

Among the pertinent considerations 
in planning a guidance program are 
the types of further schooling or oc- 
cupations into which the graduates 
typically go, the range of curricular 
experience available to pupils, the 
1959 
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characteristics of the 


oc loeconomit 


pupil population, and the qualifica- 


tions of the staff to interpret test 
results. 
these 


Let us note the last of 


considerations—the qualifications of 
personnel. There is abundant expe- 
rience to indicate that the qualifica- 
tions of available personnel place 
limits on the kinds of testing which 
undertaken. For 


may properly be 


example, the use of individual in- 
telligence scales has no place in a 
unless properly 


program of testing 


qualified personnel are available to 
administer and interpret them. 

One way to gain an impression of 
the preparation of persons available 


ms is to examine the 


for testing progr: 
requirements of the States for the 


How- 


ever, such an examination gives an 


certification of counselors. 


incomplete picture since staff mem- 


bers other than counselors may assist 


in the program In the elementary 


grades of most school systems the 
testing program is generally carried 


out by the teachers. The same thing 
is often true in small schools at the 
secondary levels 

As of 1957, fewer than half of the 
States required the certified counselor 
to have specific training in testing, as 
is indicated by the following summary 
of certification requirements: 

14 States required college credit 
in the general area of understand- 
ing (or analysis) of the individual, 
which usually includes training in 
testing 

6 States required credit in tests 
and measurements 

1 State required credit in indi- 
vidual intelligence testing 

2 States accepted (but did not re- 
the general area 


quire) credit in 


of analysis of the individual. 


Certification requirements also 
give a minimum level picture of the 
training for counselors, since coun- 
selor preparation programs in a num- 
ber of colleges and universities are 
known to hold to 
reflected in certification re- 


Where then shall schools 


tandards well above 
those 


quirements. 


find men and women professionally 
competent to man their programs? 
in the 
long run, the major source of supply 


There are several answers. 


will be the colleges and universities, 
for there is no apparent shortage of 
institutions offering training pro- 
grams in guidance and counseling. 
In the short range there are several 
possibilities. The first source of help 
is inservice training. Heavy reliance 
must apparently be placed on efforts 
by school systems to encourage and to 
provide it since most of the responsi- 
bility of testing programs will be car- 
ried by persons already in the schools. 
A second source of help is the guid- 


Under the NDEA, 


funds are allocated for institutes at 


ance institutes. 
selected colleges and universities. 
During the past summer 50 guid- 
ance institutes were held throughout 
the country with approximately 2,000 
The full cost 
of instruction was borne by the Fed- 
The 


counselors selected to receive this spe- 


persons in attendance. 


eral Government. teachers or 


cialized training in testing and other 


aspects of guidance were paid a main- 


tenance allowance over and above 
their tuition. 

The very fact that NDEA recognizes 
testing as a part of the guidance pro- 
gram will stimulate such training. 
Most States have 
State plans, submitted in order to be 


included in their 
able to receive funds from this part of 
the NDEA, some requirements for 
counselors in schools participating in 
Many of the State 


plans provide that guidance personnel 


the program. 


must be qualified under State certi- 
While this 


provision is meant to stimulate more 


fication requirements. 
schools to require their staff members 
to be qualified, it does nothing to raise 
The 


lishment of standards in State plans 


certification standards. estab- 
will, however, have a salutary effect 
on States not now having certification 


requirements. 
To Serve All Pupils 

While testing programs need to be 
tailormade for specific purposes, as 


we noted earlier, this requirement 





Summer Guidance Institute, School of Education, University of South Carolina 


Throughout the institute, emphasis was placed on the necessity of strict adherence to the in- 


structions and conditions under which a standardized test is administered. 


In this picture, 


high school teachers enrolled in the institute are observing the administration of a test, but 


are unseen by the young girl taking the test. 


The ‘“‘one-way"’ glass in one wall of the testing 


room and a concealed microphone enable them to see and hear the testing. 
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need not be interpreted to mean that 


a program is to be limited to one 


special purpose. Currently, there is 
a great resurgence of interest in the 
identification of the able, an idea that 
goes back at least as far as Jefferson. 
The role of tests in the selective proc- 


Well- on- 


sidered testing programs, including 


ess is somewhat newer. 
competent interpretation of test re- 
sults, can contribute to identification 
of the able. 

But a school testing program estab- 
lished only for this purpose is court- 
ing difficulty. especially if “the able” 


be narrowly and rigidly conceived. 


Title V 





Part A—State Programs: 


The act authorizes the appro- 


priation of $15 million for 
1958-59 and for each of the 3 
succeeding fiscal years for 


erants to State educational agen- 
cies to help them establish and 
maintain programs of guidance, 
counseling, and testing. 

A State may participate by 
submitting to the Commissioner 
of Education through its educa- 
tional agency a plan which sets 
forth 

1. A program for testing stu- 
dents in its public secondary 


schools and, where authorized 
by law, in nonpublic secon 
schools, to identify students h 
outstanding aptitudes and abil- 
ity, and the means of testing to 
be used. 
If the 
not 


testing 


State agency does 


have authority to pay for 


children in nonpublic 
secondary schools. the Commis- 


shall 


range for testing and pay full 


sioner of Education ar- 
cost for 1958-59. and one-half 
the cost for the 3 
years, 
») A 


and counseling in the public sec 


suct eeding 


program of guidance 


A testing program must serve the 
needs of all pupils in the school which 
maintains it. This, of course, does 
not mean that the same test prescrip- 


all 


pupils, although there may well be a 


tion should be administered to 
common core of tests which are ad- 
ministered to all in the interests of 
administrative efficiency. 

Beyond this common core, testing 
will vary according to differing pur- 
poses and special needs of individual 
The 


merit consideration 


pupils. more able certainly 


probably more 
than they have had—but the less able 


also merit consideration. Two ques- 


Guidance, Counseling, and Testing; Identification 
and Encouragement of Able Students 


ondary schools to (a). advise 
students of courses best suited 
to their ability, aptitudes, and 


skills. (b) 


dents with outstanding aptitudes 


and encourage stu- 
and ability to complete second- 
ary school, to take courses fo1 
admission to institutions of 
higher education, and to. ente1 


such institutions. 


Part B—Counseling and 
Guidance Training Institutes 
The act authorizes $6.25 mil- 
lion for 1958 59 and $7.25 mil- 
lion for each of 3 succeeding 
years and enables the Commis- 
sioner to contract with colleges 
and universities to conduct 
short-term or 


for 


guidance and counseling person- 


regular session 
institutes the training of 
nel in secondary schools, and for 
the training of secondary school 
teachers preparing to engage in 
such counseling and guidance. 
Enrollees from public second- 
ary schools are eligible upon 
application therefore to receive 
$75 a week plus $15 a week 
for each dependent for the pe- 
riod of their attendance at an 


institute. 


tions will always persist: More able 
for what? and how can we identify 
the more able unless we also identify 
the less able? 


With Public Understanding 


Not the least of the many problems 


associated with testing programs is 
that of interpreting the results to the 
various school publics. A curious 
folklore has grown up about testing, 
and even fairminded and intelligent 
laymen may well be confused by the 
claims and counterclaims. In their 
more relaxed moments many teachers 
and parents might well wish that the 
term “IQ” had never been invented. 
But even if it had not, some other 
term would probably be equally mis- 
understood. We perceive what we 
are prepared to perceive and what we 
need and want to perceive. 

Headlines may build an attack on 
testing by dramatic coloring of a story 
of the boy test 


interpreted as indicating poor pros- 


whose scores were 


pects in college but who nevertheless 


graduated. Seldom are such ques- 
tions as the following either con- 
sidered or answered: What test 
scores? Who interpreted them? 


What was the total pattern of test evi- 
What 


was considered along with test scores ? 


dence? related information 


Prospects for success in what college? 


Such questions supposedly do not 
have reader appeal. Lacking such 
stimulus to more thoughtful con- 


sideration of the spe ial case, the 
public feels it must defend one grossly 
misjudged boy by condemning the 
whole testing program. 


There need not and ought not be 


any secrets surrounding a testing 
program. Who, after all, is more 
entitled to complete and accurate in- 
formation than the parents? The 
problem is not only one of fac t g iV ing 
concerning the test results but of 


relating these results to the total de- 


velopmental pattern of the pupil. 
Such understanding is the concern of 
parents, school, and pupil. Testing 
programs for guidance will stand or 
fall as they succeed or fail in contrib- 


uting to their understanding. 
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By FRANK I 


WELLMAN, Specialist, Program Organization 


ADMINISTRATION 


of the TESTING PROGRAM — 


benefits which may 


PFINHE schor taff holds the key to 
the ultimate 


be derived from the testing program. 
Tests can never be more than a tool 
to collect the formation needed to 


carry oul ther functions in the 


school progran They are merely a 


means to this end and can never be 


considered as end in themselves. 


Phe extent to rie h the school test- 


ifilis its purpose is 


ing progran 


the retore pri 1\ depe ndent on the 


administrati { the program and 
the itilizati f the testi results. 
Indiscrim i selection or careless 


admiunistratl 


interpretatior f test results or fail- 
ure to use t suits can ‘an that 
the testi | is only a waste 
1f teachers pupils time and the 
taxpave! ! Where such con- 
diti ! exis . will inevitably be 
ad ! th te hers. pupils and 
rents sl situation can he 
ria oreaniza- 
t ne ‘ ot the testing pro- 
I S irt of the total 
i ~ ectl are 
nt hil 
s staff 
directly 
tives. 
l bout 
ter 
| f bers in 
nsibilties All 

[ I I ( 
s { I th 
dy on 

< ! . - ‘ ft 
ticipate in the 
nd utiliza 
pro im i it is to 

lit ( ( i 

Vi ysl ( | ns employ in 
strati | supervisory stafl. 


ests and inadequ: le 


vhen 


an instructional staff, and a special 
services staff. 

The administrative and supervisory 
staf, normally including the superin- 
tendent, principals, and instructional 
supervisors and their assistants, is 


responsible for determining basic 


objectives and polic ies and for 


providing the facilities needed to 
make available an environment con- 
ducive to good learning and optimum 
development of each child. 

The instructional staff has teaching 
as its primary responsibility for the 
accomplishment of the objectives of 
the school. 

The special services staff. normally 
ine luding such persons as the = hool 
psychologist. at- 


counselor. school 


tendance worker. school nurse. and 
school social worker. is primarily re- 
sponsible for providing assistance to 
individual pupils and to the adminis- 
staff. The 


pecial services staff collects, analyzes, 


trative and instructional 


and interprets information about 


pupils, assists individual pupils in 
educational and _ vocational 
a id 


adjustment, and fosters pupil physi 


their 


planning personal and_ social 


cal development and learnine in 


school. To carry out these functions 
it necessarily works not only with 
individual pupils but with teachers. 


parents. and school administrators. 


Although each staff member has 


certain specific functions. all staff 


functions are interrelated in that 
they are derived from and contribute 
to the ba Cc < hool obpjectives., Good 


] 


administrative procedure demands 


utmosl stati cooperation and close 


coordination of all school functions. 


The administration. organization. and 


tilization of the testing program is 


no exception, In the selection of 


appropriate tests. eficient administra- 


properly used. 


Tests can be extremely useful 


They can be harmful 


when misused. 


tion of the tests. and wise utilization 
of test results, staff cooperation and 


coordination are necessary. 


Selection of Tests 

Since every test in a well-organizeu 
testing program should be chosen for 
a specific purpose, selecting the ap- 
propriate tests from the hundreds 
commercially available is a problem. 
This problem can be lessened by 
following the principles des ribed 
below: 
* Define the objectives of the school. 
For example, each child should read 
at a level commensurate with his abil- 
ity. Normal physical growth should 


Kac h ( hild 


be encouraged to further develop his 


be encouraged. should 


special skills. 
> Determine the 


objectives can be 


areas in which 


progress tow ard 


measured with tests. For example, 


can the reading level be determined ? 
Can physical growth be measured? 
Can abilities o1 aptitudes be deter 
mined ? 

. Decide at 


would be most profitable to use an 


which grade levels it 


objective measure. For example, the 


} 


primary teacher may want immedi- 


ately certain information which can 


be obtained from a reading readiness 


test. mental ability test. and observa 


tion. A school counselor, in w king 
with the ninth grade. may need int 
mation about pupil abilities. apt 
tudes, and interests for use in educs 
tional and vocational planning. The 


administrator and instructional supe! 


visors may need information on the 
eeneral educational development ol 
all pupils al specified orades 

>» Select the most suitable tests which 
are valid, reliable, and _ practical. 


validity and reliability of a particular 


determination of the general 


2! 








test is the responsibility of the pub- 
lisher. (See page 9.) The practi- 
cality of a test refers to those consid- 
erations which determine whether it 
may fit into a particular school pro- 
gram, such as time limits, ease of 
marking and scoring, and availability 
of suitable interpretive aids. 

The type of comprehensive analysis 
necessary in selecting tests is seldom 
made by one person. In many schools 
a committee evaluates the tests avail- 
able and plans the total testing pro- 
gram. staff 
may be interested in test results, many 
may want to take part in the evalu- 


Since many members 


ation procedure. 


Planning the Test Administration 


Once tests have been selected, 
school administrators should consider 
a number of details if the program 
is to be useful. Some testing pro- 
grams lose much of their effectiveness 
because of a lack of preplanning. 
Certainly the following considerations 
are important: 

l. Orienting the school staff, pupils, 
and parents——The ultimate effective- 
ness of the testing program is closely 
related to staff and pupil understand- 
ing of the purposes of the tests and 
the uses of the New staff 
members and pupils need special ex- 
planations. Some schools have found 
it helpful to explain the kinds of tests 


to be given and their intended pur- 


results. 


poses to parents and pupils at small 
group meetings and through printed 
materials. Such procedures will gen- 
erally improve the 
pupils to put forth their best efforts 
in taking the tests. 

2. Scheduling the tests—Tests 
should be scheduled in advance so 
that the disruption of regular classes 
Test batteries re- 


motivation of 


will be minimized. 
quiring 7 or 8 hours should be given 
in more than one session. The pur- 
pose of a test will determine the ap- 
propriate time during the school year. 
It is desirable to administer some tests 
in the fall so that teachers and counse- 
lors may use the results in planning 
the pupil’s program and in improving 
Other tests may 


instruction. be ad- 
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FREDERICK JAMES KELLY 


N August 1, 
James Kelly, 


been director of the Division of 
Higher Education in the Office 
of Education from 1931 until 
his retirement in 1946, died in 
Washington, D.C. 

During his years of service to 
education, Dr. Kelly directed 
many educational surveys and 


Frederick 


who had 


served on many commissions 
both inside and outside the Fed- 
eral Government, including the 
President’s Commission on 
Higher Education in 1946-47. 
Prior to his work with the Office 
he had been a high school 
teacher, a high school princi- 
pal, a college dean, and a col- 


lege president. 


ministered in the spring so that the 
results may be used in evaluating the 
pupil’s progress during the year or in 
assisting him in selecting a college. 


3. Administering the tests to the 
pupils.—Tests are ordinarily admin- 
istered by the teachers under the 
leadership of the school guidance 
staff. and time 
must be followed exactly in 
that all of the tests may be adminis- 
tered under the same conditions so 
that local or national norms will be 
Comfortable seating, 


Instructions limits 


order 


meaningful. 
adequate lighting and ventilation, and 
efficient provisions for distribution of 
materials are important in obtaining 
the pupils’ cooperation and best ef- 
forts on the test. 

1. Scoring the tests—Most stand- 
ardized tests for the fourth grade and 
up may be marked on separate an- 
swer sheets which may be machine 
scored or hand scored with special 
keys. 


rate than hand scoring and releases 


Machine scoring is more accu- 


the teacher for other more appropriate 
activities. 
5. Norming the test scores.—The 


basic scoring of tests produces only 





the raw score, that is, the total num- 


ber of correct responses which the 
pupil made on the test. Special tables, 
or norms, indicate a conversion of the 
raw score to more meaningful scores 
which provide a comparison of any 
pupil’s test performance with that of 
the standardization group. 


6. Recording the test scores.—Test 
results must be made available in a 
form understandable to the school 
staff, pupils, and parents. The name 
and the form of the test and the test 
scores are usually recorded in each 
pupil’s cumulative record. Special 
pupil profile charts or graphs may be 
constructed to aid in interpretation of 
scores to the pupil and parent, and 
class record sheets may be compiled 
to make test results available to 
teachers. 

A major administrative provision, 
and one which is frequently neglected, 
is that of making a pupil’s test records 
from previous school years available 
when he transfers from one school to 
another. This practice is beneficial 
both to the pupil and to his new 
teachers. At least one State requires 
that a pupil’s cumulative records fol- 
low him to his new school. 


Utilization of Test Results 

Only a few of the possible uses of 
tests and techniques for analyzing 
test scores are suggested here, for the 
nature and extent of test utilization 
depend on the organization and com- 
petencies of the school staff. 

Tests results can guide the adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff in plan- 
ning an educational program which 
will be appropriate to pupil needs and 
will effectively to the 
achievement of the basic 


contribute 
school’s 
objectives. Teachers can _ provide 
more effective instruction when they 
know the strengths and weaknesses of 
éach pupil. For example, Tom was 
failing in arithmetic. A 
aptitude test indicated that he had a 
high ability and should be doing well 
in arithmetic. Further testing indi- 
cated that Tom had failed to learn 
to add fractions. With extra help 


from his teacher Tom soon improved 


scholastic 


to a more desirable achievement level. 
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School counselors and other special 
service staff members constantly need 
information which they may use in 
identifying pupil characteristics and 
situations associated with potential 
The 


prevention of pupil problems and mal- 


problems and maladjustments. 


adjustments is a constructive measure 
and as important as coping with prob- 
lems after they become evident. 

The staff should analyze and inter- 


pret test data in conjunction with all 


available pertinent facts about the 
pupils. A staff member needs to ex- 
ercise professional judgment which 


is based on extensive knowledge of 
and experience with tests, child de- 
velopment, statistical procedures, edu- 
cational problems, and guidance tech- 
niques. Usually the professional lead- 
ership for effective staff utilization of 
test results rests with the school coun- 
selor by virtue of his professional 
preparation, expt rience, and the fact 


that part of his staff assignment is to 


assist teachers and supervisors in un- 
derstanding and utilizing test data. 
Many different techniques may be 
employed by staff members in making 
One 
commonly used technique is the scat- 


maximum use of. test results. 


tergram which indicates the rank of 
each pupil in a class in two different 
The 


shown in figure 1, based on national 


characteristics. scattergram, 
standards, shows a comparison of 
composite school achievement with 
the scholastic aptitude of each pupil 
in a group of sixth-grade pupils. 
Teachers of these pupils can get 
For 


example, from scores on the scholastic 


several leads from this chart. 


aptitude test they might conclude that 
the group has somewhat greater po- 
than the 
population of sixth-grade pupils, 


tential to learn average 
since 29 out of the 40 pupils in this 
group ranked in the upper 60 per- 
cent; that is, middle 20 percent or 
above on a scholastic aptitude test, 


Figure 1.—-Sixth-grade pupils ranked by fifths on the bases of composite 
school achievement and scholastic aptitude test scores. . 


School achievement 
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whereas an average of only 24 might 
be expected to rank at this level. 
Furthermore, most of these pupils are 
achieving at the approximate level of 
their ability estimated on the basis of 
their scholastic aptitude; that is, the 
rank of 31 of the 40 pupils in school 
achievement was within approximate- 
ly 20 percentile points of their rank 
on the scholastic aptitude test. Since 
school achievement and _ scholastic 
aptitude cannot be measured pre- 
cisely, this agreement between the 
pupils’ ability and their achievement 
is as close as can be expected. The 
teacher would give extra attention to 
Alan, Yvonne, Pearl, Barbara, Ira, 
Keith, and Thelma, who failed to 
achieve in school at a level commen- 
surate with their indicated ability. 

The causes for underachieving may 
be many and will vary from pupil to 
pupil, The scattergram has merely 
helped the teacher identify pupils not 
performing at a level reasonably close 
to their ability—it does not tell her 
why. More extensive study of the 
underachievers by the teacher and 
special service staff members will be 
necessary to discover probable causes 
and to determine the needs of these 
pupils. This is only one example of 
how the school staff may use test re- 
sults to identify pupil needs—there 
are many others. 

The school counselor and teachers 
should interpret the test results to 
pupils and parents so they may make 
educational and vocational plans 
appropriate to the pupil’s abilities, 
aptitudes, skills, interests, and oppor- 
tunities. They should of necessity 
make such interpretations primarily 
in individual counseling conferences 
with each pupil and his parents. 
They should present facts clearly and 
honestly so that pupils and their 
parents may make decisions intelli- 
gently. They should also make every 
effort to present an accurate and clear 
picture of the pupil’s potentialities. 
Counselors and teachers cannot assist 
in answering questions solely on the 
basis of test results but must con- 
nor can 


sider related information; 
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Figure 2.—An expectancy table showing the chances of achieving aver- in X college?” by saying, “Since you 
age or better grades in one State university when given the rank = rank in the upper 20 percent of the 
attained on a scholastic aptitude test and rank in high school graduat- senior class and in the upper 20 per- 


in ‘ . 

g class cent on our scholastic aptitude test, 
the chances are about 9 out of 10 
An example: a pupil in the middle 20 percent of a scholastic aptitude test and the middle ° ° 
: that you will make average or highe: 
20 percent in rank in high school graduating class has 1 chance in 3 of achieving av- I lar; ; : 
erage or better grades at one State university Cranes erg your emman yer i 


you enter X university.” On _ the 
other hand, if the pupil ranks in the 
Rank in high school graduating class lowest 20 percent of the senior class 
and in the lowest 20 percent on the 
Lowest Next Middle Next Highest \ 


20% 20% 20% 20% 20% scholastic aptitude test. the counselor 


might say, “Our experience has shown 





that high school graduates who at- 














Highest 4 in 97 oi § Fin 5 Jin 4 9 in 10 tained test scores similar to yours 
20% and who ranked in the lowest fifth of 
the graduating class have been suc- 
cessful at X university in only | time 
bed in 38. This does not mean that you 
b- 50% 1 in 18 1 in 3 1 in 3 3 in 5 4in5 are certain to fail at X university, 
cas but it does mean that you will be an 
a exception if you succeed at X 
= university.” 
Y’ Middle ce Such an integpretation makes test 
= 20% 1 in 7 1 in 5 1 in 3 1 in 2 3 in 4 scores and school erades meanineful 
C | in solving a specific problem. With 
these facts the pupil and his parents 
= can plan with some knowledge of the 
wn om 1 in 46 1 in 6 1 in 7 1 in 9 9 in 3 probable outcome ol their decisi mn. 
In any case the responsibility for mak- 
ing the decision rests with the pupil 
ind his parents. The school counselor 
Lowes? | does not make the decision. rather he 
20% | 1 in 38 1 in 24 1 in 4 1 in 4 5 in 6 collects, organizes, and interprets per 
tinent information so that pupil and 
parenis can make decisions with more 
ae 5 — e Y ne aS oe et ae confidence and understanding 
rae : <3 deg a Other school staff members also use 
‘ im itio 
her populatior tudents informatio school 
ists and school socia sil 
. diagnostic ork, instructic | supe 
they help the pupil and his parents succeeding in a particular college. visors in educational selection 1d 
make the best decisions without con lo help them answer this question, slant tnd ee ree a 
sidering the appropriate facts which the school counselor might again atntliletn eieleitinn Wy iI. 
can be obtained most easily and a ( joy the scattergram tech ique con organized school testing pt = 7 
curately through the use of tests verted to an expectancy table. Figure evaluated conti : thr os 
Scho counselors ind = psycnol 2 shows the approximate chance (or a ee TE as a killa 
ogist have conducted much re expectancy) of a pupil achieving sia cu: : ‘ : 
; it is fulfilling its purposes é 
seal ind have devel p ‘d many average or higher grades In one State , : P 
tec! les to assist parents and pup! university when his rank on a scho- pie — oe 
understanding basic data beari lastic aptitude test and his rank in his utilizing the res uts of om 
on a problem. For example. when high school graduating class are It is obvious that the effective 
i a pupil and his parents must decid known school testing program demands staff 
whether the pupil should plan to go By utilizing such techniques as this responsibilities which can be carried 
to college after he eraduates. they will expectancy table. the school counselor out only by an adequate staf ith the 
want to consider. amon other thine can answer such a basic question as professional competencies needed to 
whether he has a good chance of “What are my chances of succeeding make appropriate and prudent utiliza- 
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is ill advised and will show parsimoni- 
ous returns for the investment. 

The well-organized school testing 
program in a well-staffed school can 
contribute significantly to providing 
maximum educational opportunity 
for every pupil; to the development 
of individuality 


maximum among 


pupils; to the reduction of educa- 


tional regimentation and academic 
conformity; and above all, to the 
perpetuation of the democratic 


principle and privilege of every indi- 
vidual to make those decisions which 
will determine the educational and 
vocational course of his life. 





tiol est re its Tests can be 
extremely iseful educational tools 
whe roperl used—they can be 
untal ind harmful when misused. 
Any attempt to conduct a school test- 
ing program‘ without staff members 
specifically prep red to assume the 
professional responsibilities required 
Definitions of 
ACADEMIC APTITUDE: The combination 
f native and acquired abilities that is 
>ded | ch work: likelihood of suc 
- i master xcademic work, as esti- 
mated from measure the ne ary abili 
tic Al 1 scholastic aptitude.) 


A test that meas 


he extent ft which a person has 
h j acquired certain 
na ’ 1 tain skills, usu- 
yasa fic instruction 
APTITUDE tion of abilities and 
the | t hether native or ac 
sired. kn ed to be indicative 
a naivia } ty t earn in some 
particulc Th musical aptitude’ 
d t to that combination of 
phy 3 nd haracteristics, motiva 
t xi Ff vabdly ther char- 
a t r naucive to acquiring 
ficiency t field. Some ex- 
motivat ractor ncluding inter 
m the ncept of aptitude but the 
more morene e seems preferable 
The layman may tt f ‘aptitude’ as re- 
n ly orn capacity; the 
tern f | estricted in its psycho 
BATTERY: A p of veral tests stand- 
rdizead on the ume population, so that 
ults on the veral tests are comparable 
Sometimes | y applied to any group 
f tests administered together, even though 
not standardizé¢ the same subjects 
DIAGNOSTIC TEST: A test used to ‘‘di- 


agnose,"’ that to locate specific areas of 


Reprinted with permission from \ Glossary 
Measure Roger T. 
Lennon. Director. Division of Test Research 


World Book Co. 


of 100 ment Terms, by 


and SOTULCE, 


( 


‘ommonly Used Measurement Terms 


weakness or strength, and to determine the 


nature of weaknesses or deficiencies; it 
yields measures of the components or sub- 
parts of some larger body of information 
Diagnostic achievement tests are 
most commonly prepared for the skill sub- 


spelling 


or skill 


jects—reading, arithmetic 


EQUIVALENT FORM: Any of two or 
more forms of a test that are closely parallel 
with respect to the nature of the content and 
the difficulty of the items included, and that 
will yield very similar average scores and 
measures of variability for a given group 


FACTOR: In mental measurement, a hypo- 
thetical trait, ability, or component of 
ability, that underlies and influences per- 
formance on two or more tests The 
term ‘‘factor’’ is commonly used to 
denote the psychological interpretation 
given to the variable—i.e., the mental trait 


assumed to be represented by the variable 


as verbal ability, numerical ability, etc 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT (IQ): Orig- 
inally, the ratio of a person's mental age to 
his chronological age (-,) or, more pre- 
cisely, especially for older the 
ratio of mental age to the mental age normal 


persons, 


for chronological age (in both cases multi- 
plied by 100 to eliminate the decimal) 
More generally, |Q is a measure of bright- 
ness that takes into account both score on an 


intelligence test and age 


INVENTORY TEST: As applied to achieve- 


ment tests, a test that attempts to cover 
rather thoroughly some relatively small 
unit of specific instruction or training. The 


purpose of an inventory test, as the name 


suggests, is more in the nature of a ‘‘stock- 
taking" of an individual's knowledge or 
skill than an effort to measure in the usual 
sense. The term sometimes denotes a type 
of test used to measure achievement status 


prior to instruction 


Many personality and interest question- 
naires are designated ‘‘inventories,’’ since 
they appraise an individual's status in several 
personal his level of 


interest in a variety of types of activities 


characteristics, or 


MATCHING ITEM: A test item calling for 
the correct association of each entry in one 
list with an entry in a second list 


MENTAL AGE (MA): The age for whicha 
given score on an intelligence test is average 
or normal. If a score of 55 on an intel- 
ligence test corresponds to a mental age of 
6 years, 10 months, then 55 is presumably 
the average score that would be made by 
an unselected group of children 6 years, 10 


months of age 


MULTIPLE-CHOICE ITEM: A test item in 
which the examinee’s task is to choose the 
correct or best answer from several given 


answers, or options 


NORMS: | Statistics that describe the test 
performance of specified groups, such as 
pupils of various ages or grades in the stand- 
ardization group for a test. Norms are often 
assumed to be representative of some larger 
population, as of pupils in the country as a 
whole. Norms are descriptive of average, 
typical, or mediocre performance; they are 
not to be regarded as standards, or as de 
sirable levels of attainment. Grade, age, 
and percentile are the most common types 


of norms. 


OBJECTIVE TEST: A test in the scoring of 
which there is no possibility of difference of 
opinion among scorers as to whether re- 
sponses are to be scored right or wrong 
It is contrasted with a ‘“‘subjective’’ test— 
e.g., the usual essay examination to which 
different scorers may assign different scores, 
ratings, or grades 


Continued on page 27 








46 Million and More 


Again total school enrollments rise; this year by 1.9 million 








-Y CHOOLS and colleges will have 
S 1.9 million more students in 
1959-60 than ever before—an in- 
crease that keeps unbroken the up- 
ward trend in enrollments for the past 
15 years. The Office of Education 
estimates that there will be 46.5 mil- 
lion full-time students in elementary, 
secondary, and higher education, both 
public and private, during 1959-60. 
Allowing for 8.3 million persons in 
other forms of education the grand 
total will be 54.8 million. 

The largest increase will be in the 
lower grades (kindergarten through 
grade 8) where enrollments are ex- 
pected to reach 33.5 million—nearly 


ing table in order to approximate the 
grand total of enrollments in all forms 
of education, which reaches 54,700,- 
000 in 1959-60. 

The figure of 8,270,000 represents 
the unduplicated number of persons 
enrolled in schools or programs other 
than those counted in the preceding 
categories of the table. It includes 
terminal-occupational enrollment in 


various types of schools, private 
commercial schools, nurse training 
schools not affiliated with colleges 
and universities; Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service enrollments; and adult 
conducted — by 


classes 


education 


schools, colleges, libraries, 


work agencies (such as the YMCA or 


froup- 


Red Cross) employers, and unions. 
It excludes persons enrolled only in 


Estimated enrollments in educational institutions in the continental United 


States (excluding Alaska) for 1958-59 and 1959-60 


(Estimates are for total enrollment during the school year, which is larger than fall enrollment) 


114 million higher than for 1958-59. Grade level and type of school 1958-59 1959-60 
Grades 9 through 12, with an increase ~---- 
f 300,000 students, will enroll over 
9 millic n lal oll a ae cad aepiten Sesagn gods S: 
ym. € “olleges ¢ °TsI- ane : 
ties, with an increase of 190,000, will — — =" ae | Tee 
a ew Se eee ’ ’ Nonpublic schools. 5,060,000 5,400,000 
enroll 3.8 million. Other schools'. 170,000 170,000 
Enrollment in _ kindergarten ers oa 
through grade 12 is expected to rise Total kindergarten through grade 8.....................| 32,010,000 | 33,460,000 
5 5** _ = - . ee 
4, percent in public schools; 6 per- Grades 9-12: 
cent in private schools. Private Public school system 7,840,000 8,100,000 
schools will enroll 11 percent of the Nonpublic schools 1,010,000 1,050,000 
total school population in grades 9 Other schools ! 90,000 90,000 
through 12; 16 percent from kinder- NN IO a coi on nsccescetecesaccevacetecs 8,940,000 | 9,240,000 
garten through grade 8. ; - 
This fall 4 million children will indergarten through grade 12: 
seit lata Rint ila Med thee cilities ns Public school system. . 34,620,000 35,990,000 
“gees : tg Nonpublic schools. 6,070,000 | 6,450,000 
kindergarten or first-grade pupils. ihe dhs 260,000 260,000 
['wo-thirds of them will be 5 years —__—— —_—_— 
old: most of the others will be 6. Total kindergarten through grade 12.......-.....+-005: 40,950,000 42,700,000 
Wider coverage than ever Higher education: se 
. Universities, colleges, professional schools, junior colleges, 
In addition to enrollments in regu- normal schools, and teachers colleges (degree-credit 
lar programs of elementary, second- GAOT ons i iiseerecoeeesteescecsoneeress 3,590,000 3,780,000 
ary, and higher education, there are Total elementary, secondary, and higher education....... 44,540,000 46,480,000 
a number of persons enrolled in a ee pee eis Aa. ore 
Pagan ig ; arden ck al Other enrollment: (Fall 1957 data)..........-2.0seeseees 8,270,000 | 8,270,000 
wide variety of other types of educa- : —- 
A survey conducted Ret ch oleae ghe Gk hated nkiverweee apes 52,810,000 54,750,000 


tional programs. 
for the Office of Education by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in the fall of 1957 
provided complete coverage in this 
field for the first time. These 1957 
figures are shown in the accompany- 
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1 Includes Federal schools for Indians, federally-operated elementary-secondary schools 


on posts, model and practice schools in teacher training institutions, subcollegiate depart- 
ments of colleges, and residential schools for exceptional children. 
2 Not comparable with figures in previous reports which included only a limited part of 


“other enrollment.” 
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correspondence, radio, or television 
courses, private lessons, or on-the-job 


training. 
Teacher shortage: 195,000 


If 43 million children are to be 
adequately taught, our schools will 
need 1,563,000 classroom teachers, or 
70,000 more than last fall. The sup- 


ply of newly trained teachers and 


qualified teachers continuing in serv- 
ice (including an allowance for 
emergency teachers who become 
qualified) will fall short of the need 
by 195,000. Former teachers return- 
ing to service will fill some of these 
vacancies. To fill other vacancies the 
schools will have to resort, as before, 
to teachers with substandard creden- 
tials or to overcrowding classrooms 


and curtailing curriculums. 

The gap of 195,000 classroom 
teachers this year may be compared 
with a gap of 182,000 for last fall, 
when figured on a comparable basis. 
This year’s larger gap is primarily 
due to a greater increase in staff than 
before (70,000 increase for 1959-60 
as compared with 57,000 for 
1958-59). 





Definitions 


of Commonly Used Measurement Terms 


Continued from page 25 
PERCENTILE RANK: The percent of scores 
in a distribution equal to or lower than the 


score corresponding to the given rank. 


PERSONALITY TEST: A test intended to 
measure one or more of the nonintellective 
aspects of an individual's mental or psycho- 
logical makeup. Personality tests include 
the so-called personality inventories or ad- 
justment inventories, which seek to 
measure a person's status on such traits as 
dominance, sociability, introversion, etc., by 
responses to a 


. which 


call for rating, by one's self or another, of 


means of self-descriptive 


series of questions; rating scales 
the extent to which a subject possesses 
certain characteristics; situation tests in 
which the individual's behavior in simulated 
‘ife-like situations is observed by one or 
more judges, and evaluated with reference 
to various personality traits; and opinion or 
attitude inventories. Some writers also 
classify interest inventories as personality 


tests 


POWER TEST: A test intended to measure 
level of performance rather than speed of re- 
sponse; hence one in which there is either no 
time limit or a very generous one. 


PROFILE: A graphic representation of the 
results on several tests, for either an indi- 
vidual or a group, when the results have been 
expressed in some uniform or comparable 
terms. This method of presentation permits 
easy identification of areas of strength or 
weakness 


RELIABILITY: The extent to which a test is 
consistent in measuring whatever it does 
measure; dependability, stability, relative 
freedom from errors of measurement... . 


Number I 


Volume 42, 


REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE: A sample 
that corresponds to or matches the population 
of which it is a sample with respect to charac- 
teristics important for the purposes under in- 
vestigation—e.g., in an achievement test 
norm sample, proportion of pupils from each 
State, from various regions, from segregated 
and non-segregated schools, etc. 


STANDARDIZED TEST (STANDARD 
TEST): A systematic sample of performance 
obtained under prescribed conditions, 
scored according to definite rules, and capa- 
ble of evaluation by reference to normative 
information. Some writers restrict the term to 
tests having the above properties, whose 
items have been experimentally evaluated, 
and/or for which evidences of validity and 
reliability are provided. 


SURVEY TEST: A test that measures gen- 
eral achievement in a given subject or area, 
usually with the connotation that the test is 
intended to measure group status, rather 
than to yield precise measures of individuals. 


TRUE-FALSE ITEM: A test question or 
exercise in which the examinee’s task is to 
indicate whether a given statement is true 
or false. 


VALIDITY: The extent to which a test 
does the job for which it is used. WValid- 
ity, thus defined, has different connota- 
tions for various kinds of tests and, accord- 
ingly, different kinds of validity evidence 
are appropriate for them. For example: 


(1) The validity of an achievement test 
is the extent to which the content of the 
test represents a balanced and adequate 


sampling of the outcomes (knowledge, 
skills, etc.) of the course or instructional 
program it is intended to cover (content, 
face, or curricular validity). It is best evi- 
denced by a comparison of the test content 
with courses of study, instructional materials 
and statements of instructional goals, and 
by critical analysis of the processes required 
in responding to the items. 


(2) The validity of an aptitude, prog- 
nostic, or readiness test is the extent to 
which it accurately indicates future learning 
success in the area for which it is used as a 
predictor (predictive validity). It is evi- 
denced by correlations between test scores 
and measures of later success. 


(3) The validity of a personality test 
is the extent to which the test yields an 
accurate description of an_ individual's 
personality traits or personality organi- 
zation (status validity). It may be evi- 
denced by agreement between test results 
and other types of evaluation, such as 
ratings or clinical classification, but only 
to the extent that such criteria are them- 
selves valid. 


The traditional definition of validity as 
“the extent to which a test measures what 
it is supposed to measure,”’ seems less 
satisfactory than the above, since it fails to 
emphasize that the validity of a test is 
always specific to the purposes for which 
the test is used, and that different kinds of 
evidence are appropriate for appraising 
the validity of various types of tests. 


Validity of a test item refers to the 
discriminating power of the item—its 
ability to distinguish between persons 
having much and those having little of 
some characteristic. 
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